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PREFACE 



This little Book is really a series of Lent 
Sermons, written, of course, not to be read, but to 
be preached. The writer was afterwards strongly 
urged to print them ; and, although no one can be 
so conscious as himself that they lack almost all 
the essential qualifications for publication, he has 
consented to do so, on the single ground which 
had been pressed upon him, that, by God's blessing, 
they might do further work for Christ. 
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TET! PRODIGAL A BJELOTTED SON. 



fTlHERE are tens of thousands, professing and 
calling themselves Christians, who have no 
real knowledge of this most precioUs Parable. 

And yet, perhaps, it is in some respects the 
best known of all Christ ever spoke. The very- 
title, taken from the headings of our English 
Bible, by which we call it, is a sort of household 
word. Comparatively few who are fathers or 
mothers know not, by sad experience, what a 
Prodigal Son is. This touching story is often 
delineated by the artist ; and even as little chil- 
dren we were fanailiar with the chief incidents 
of the tale. There never was told a more moving 
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tale — one that keeps nearer to the heart, though 
so simple. I have seen the big tears roll down 
the cheeks of the strong man on the bed of 
sickness, as he has listened, it may be, for the 
first time, or, at least, the first time for many a 
long year, to that wondrous narrative of the old 
father running to meet his poor, enfeebled, way- 
worn child. 

But what I mean is, that however well ac- 
quainted we may be with all this, it is yet 
possible, — nay, more than possible,-^to miss 
the deep and most blessed truths which under- 
lie it all. For, as I shall hope to show you 
hereafter, this Parable is indeed a very Gospel 
within a Gospel. The very essence of the Gospel 
is wrapped within it, like the precious pearl 
within the shell. If you were to ask me where 
you might find in the whole Bible the love of 
God for us sinners most surely, most winningly, 
most condescendingly declared,! should naturally 
answer, without hesitation, " In the Parable of 
the Prodigal Son,^' explained and interpreted 
as the Christian is elsewhere taught to explain 
and interpret it. And not only so, but, what is 
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more wonderful by far, I would point to this 
Parable also as one of the very truest, most 
graphic descriptions of man^s downward course, 
from his first rebellious uprising against his 
Heavenly Father, to the very lowest pitch of 
degradation and wretchedness which it is pos- 
. sible for man to reach ; and then the progress 
of his return. We may not be surprised at the 
one, but surely the other is very marvellous — 
the delineation by the most holy Son of God 
of the workings of evil in the sinner^s heart, 
and its grievous fruits. Can any thing declare 
to us more convincingly the complete iden- 
tification of Himself with us, which the sinless 
Jesus was pleased to assume ; the entire know- 
ledge of the ways of the human heart — of 
" what was in man ^' — which He, by taking our 
flesh upon Him, with all its conditions save its 
sinfulness, acquired through that human na- 
ture ? 

But I must not linger upon such thoughts, 
but go on at once to set before you, in as few 
words as I can, one or two introductory con- 
siderations, which are absolutely necessary, I 
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think, to the right understanding of our Pa- 
rable. The Parable of the Prodigal Son (which, 
by-the-bye, is not an accurate title, inasmuch as 
it is really the story of two sons, representing 
two several classes of people) is, what we might 
not at first sight be aware of, one of a connected 
series of Parables, three in number. 

There were amongst our Blessed Saviour's 
hearers two very marked and separate divisions 
of religious character, if I may so speak, de- 
pending very much on certain outward circum- 
stances. 

The one set of people were scrupulously 
attached to religious duties and religious ob- 
servances; the other as utterly and entirely 
regardless of them. The one, it may be almost 
said, lived for their religion ; the other were 
shameless in slighting it. We are all familiar 
with the names of the two classes, from the 
frequent mention of them in the New Testa- 
ment, as " Pharisees'' and '^Publicans." The 
consequences of these strongly marked dis- 
tinctions were necessarily, in the one case, 
an increasing tendency to formalism and self- 
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righteousness j in the other, a violent re- 
pugnance to all religious obligations, and loss 
of self-respect. You all remember how our 
Saviour^s teaching especially attracted this 
latter class, these ^^ Publicans and Sinners/^ 
as they were contemptuously called. There 
was a freshness and a freeness about it, an 
exposing of abuses, and holding up to the 
light of self-deceits and unrealities, which is 
always attractive to characters of this sort. 
The others were proportionately repelled by it. 
Jesus certainly lost no opportunity of raising 
up the Publican from his degradation, even at 
the expense of the Pharisee. On one occasion, — 
it is hard to say exactly when, — there was an 
unusually large concourse of these outcasts, as 
we may call them. The professedly religious 
people were scandalized at the crowds who 
flocked to hear Him. They argued that it 
spoke but ill for His teaching that it attracted 
such numbers of people of this description; and 
they more or*less openly expressed their dis- 
satisfaction. Jesus did not think well to discuss 
the matter with them, but He spoke to them 
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consecutively three parables; one, that of the 
^^ Lost Sheep/^ the other, that of the " Lost 
Piece of Money /^ the other that Parable, a part 
of which I am meaning, God helping me, to 
expound to you. 

Now, just weigh for a moment carefully the 
drift of such teaching. These Publicans and 
Sinners were, in the Speaker^s mind, clearly 
and plainly, the lost sheep brought back by the 
good shepherd, the lost piece of money found 
by the seeking woman, the lost son found by 
the loving father. 

What would have been the eflPect of His 
words, think you, on the respective hearers ? 
I will not say any thing more about the 
Pharisees; but how would the Publicans and 
Sinners, the poor outcasts, looked down upon 
by their more respectable countrymen, people, 
many of them, no doubt, of very evil lives, 
and one and all, probably, utterly careless as 
to all religious duties — how would they have 
felt as they listened to the blessed Speaker of 
words so unexpectedly gracious ? They heard 
of the sheep brought back, and were told 
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that this was a sinful man broug'ht home by 
J§sus to the fold ; they listened further to the 
story of the woman^s joy, when, by diligent 
sweeping she found her lost piece of money; 
and they must have marvelled to be told that 
this was still a sinner found by God. But 
then their consciences may have whispered, that 
tAeir case was hardly touched yet; for they 
were not helpless as a sheep, still less, un- 
conscious as a piece of money. The next 
Parable, our Parable, struck the very note they 
wanted. A Son, one of two, dearly beloved, 
with every blessing at home a kind father 
could give him, goes astray — words, even 
Christ's words, can only Aint how far, how 
grievously; yet /le comes back, and not only 
is not rejected, but is met on the way, kissed, 
reclothed, reinstated, his return rejoiced over. 
Could one single listening heart remain still 
unconvinced? What further pledge was pos- 
sible that God was seeking t/iem ? 

I have one other word to say, by way of intro- 
duction, before I begin the actual consideration 
of the Parable itself. It may be reasonably 
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asked, what fitness of comparison there could 
have been between such outcasts as I have de- 
scribed these Publicans and Sinners to be (and 
that they were to the full such, in many cases, 
there is ample testimony), and a son, so highly 
favoured as the younger son in our Parable is 
represented to have been. They, perhaps, had 
been all their lives long sons of God but ifi 
name, with scarcely any personal knowledge of 
His love ; how could their case admit of being 
compared with that of one such as the Prodigal 
Son is described to have been ? I suggest the 
difficulty, if it has not already suggested itself, 
for more reasons than one. Surely, on the one 
hand, this only makes the comfort of the Parable 
greater to them. For it was an obvious answer 
which their own heart might make to any such 
misgivings, that their case then was not so bad 
as that which they heard portrayed ; that they, 
at any rate, however low they were fallen, had 
never had hia opportunities, had never known, as 
he, the delights of a filial obedience, the joy of 
living in conscious reception of God^s best gifts 
of love. But, on the other hand, I gain hence 
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the opportunity of saying, what I feel most 
deeply, that this Blessed Parable, this Gospel 
within a Gospel, as I have already called it, looks 
far beyond those first hearers of it, and was 
meant to have a voice for all. Every one, in 
every age, whose ease in any way resembles the 
ProdigaFs, was in the mind of the Divine 
Speaker of it, as it issued from His lips. He 
thought of the Publicans and Sinners of our 
days, the Publicans and Sinners of Christian 
England, just as much as of those who listened 
to His words. He thought of every one who, 
from whatever cause, under whatever circum- 
stances, was or should be living within reach of 
God^s saving faith, and yet uninfluenced by it ; 
scoflSng at religion, either openly or in secret ; 
neglecting God^s Sacred ordinances ; giving the 
rein to his own will and desires; seeking his 
own pleasure as the great aim of life, and so, as 
an almost inevitable consequence, sinking into 
manifold defilements ; losing the respect both of 
others and of himself; an outcast, as I have 
said, from his Heavenly Father^s home, by his 
own act, and with his own conscious consent. 
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These are the representatives of him whose sad 
story I propose^ God helping me^ to bring before 
you in detail in this little book. The Merciful 
Lord, in uttering it, has spread open His arms 
as wide as they could be spread, in order to 
embrace all. He takes the extreme of blessing 
and privilege on the one side, of degradation 
and misery on the other. None will ever be 
able to say, " I was a son more favoured than 
that Prodigal :^^ very, very few, one may hope, 
will ever have been able to confess, ^^ I was once, 
as he, .in that far country, serving the citizen 
of it, feeding on the swine^s husks.^^ Therefore 
it has a voice for all. It shuts out every pos- 
sibility of excuse, on the ground that any one 
of us has fallen too low, has sinned too deeply, 
to come back. Show me the man, or the woman, 
who has sinned the most shamelessly, and I 
will show, in return, out of this Parable one 
who sinned more shamelessly, yet brought 
home at last. Oh ! that these gracious* words 
could but find a way to some of those hearts that 
need them worst ! There is the misery, so un- 
speakable, so appalling ; here is the remedy, the 
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balm, the means of perfect cure. Will not some 
of you, my readers, be the bearers of this mes- 
sage ? You have many a way of access where I 
have not ; you can speak to hearts shut against 
me. First realize it yourselves; that you are 
yourselves but like the younger son, though 
now, by God^s mercy, you may be safe under 
your Father^s roof; and then can you be dumb 
to hand on the transcendently blessed promises ? 
Can you be content to know that there are 
Prodigals in numbers still in that " far country ,^^ 
who would leap with joy to hear the tale of the 
Father^s reception of such as themselves, could 
it be but once brought really Aome to them, 
and yet, though it may be in your power thus 
to be bearers of it to them, leave them still in 
their wretchedness ? I tremble at the respon- 
sibility I have undertaken in expounding a 
tale of such ineffable tenderness and power. 
May God, ever merciful now as then, accept 
the feeble desire for the effectual fulfilment, and 
be with me and you, as I proceed step by step 
to unfold it ! 

The Parable begins thus: ^^A certain man 
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HAD TWO SONS/^ Even these few words contain 
truths which may not be passed by. For, as I have 
already implied, the value of the Parable depends 
to a great extent on the fact of this relationship. 
The Prodigal is a son sinning against a father ; 
and not merely against a father, but a father 
who in every possible respect might have 
claimed a son^s most ungrudging obedience. 
We shall see hereafter abundant traits of that 
father^s character ; and that his son from the 
first was conscious of it, needs no further proof 
than what will by-and-bye be brought to our 
notice, that it was the memory of the blessed- 
ness of the happy home of his childhood, which 
wrought so powerfully towards that coming to 
himself which was the turning point of his life. 
I will say at once, in the fewest words, who 
that ^^ certain man^' must be. None other, as 
you will have seen from the first, than God 
Himself; yet not merely God, the God who " is 
Love,^^ but in a more special sense, the God 
who "commendeth His love towards us,'' in 
giving Himself, in the Person of His Eternal 
Co-equal Son, to die for sinners — in the expres- 
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sive language of St. Paul^ ^^ God in Christ" 
He is the father in this simple tale of human 
wilfulness and misery, and we — which of us am 
I to except ? — we are the younger son. 

I must touch very briefly upon the important 
truth of our sonship. 

It is one of our most blessed privileges, con- 
sequent on our visible adoption into the cove- 
nant of grace — well would it be for all of us, if we 
felt it more — that thus we are restored to that 
sonship which was all but lost to us by ^^one 
man^s sin.^^ Christ, the Second Adam, came to 
win back for, and give back to us, what we lost 
in the First Adam ; nay, much more. Our new 
relationship to God in Christ Jesus contains 
within it greater blessings than came to us 
through the old. ^^ Where sin abounded, grace 
did much more abound.^^ '^As many as 
received Him,^^ it is written, ^^ to them gave He 
power to become the sons of Gody even to them 
that believe on His Name : which were born, 
not of blood, nor of the will of the flesh, nor of 
the will of man, but of God.^^ And again, 
" When the fulness of the time was come, God 
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sent forth His Son, made of a woman, made 
under the law, to redeem them that were tinder 
the law, that we might receive the adoption of 
sons" Thus it is that we who ^^ sometime 
were afar off are made nigh by the Blood of 
Christ/^ Not by any good deservings of our 
own, but by the free grace of Another. " Not 
by works of righteousness which we have done,^^ 
it is written again, ^^ but according to His great 
mercy He saved us^^ — that is, placed us in a state 
of salvation, made us His sons again, and Him- 
self our loving Father — "by the washing of 
regeneration and the renewing of the Holy 
Ghost/' 

I cannot stop to dwell upon what is implied in 
this, in our thus being, through Christ, " sons of 
God/' It implies the fulness and the freeness 
of God's love. All that a father can be to a 
son, and more, God is to us. It involves more- 
over the promise of a future inheritance. " If 
children, then heirs, heirs of God and joint heirs 
with Christ." And together with this promise 
comes, of course, the corresponding duty. God 
gives not the name of sons only, but the power 
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to live as sons. ^^ Because ye are sons^ God 
hath sent forth the Spirit of His Son into your 
hearts^ whereby we cry Abba, Father/^ and hence, 
" as many as are led by the Spirit of God, they 
are the sons of God/^ Blessed, most comfort- 
able truth, to bear with us at all times, come 
what may ! It was the memory of this relation- 
ship that suggested to the Prodigal the first 
hope of escape from his misery ; and with us it 
must ever be the clinging to it which, at the 
very moment that it enhances our remorse and 
the bitterness of our retrospect, will point to us 
the way out of that land on which rests the 
shadow of death eternal. 



DISCONTENTED AT HOME, HE CLAIMS HIS 
PORTION OF GOODS, 



^HE next words of the Parable launch us on 
the full stream of the tale. ^^And the 

YOUNGER OP THEM SAID TO HIS FATHER, FaTHER, 
GIVE ME THE PORTION OF GOODS WHICH FALLETH 

TO m.e" The younger son begins to be impatient 
and discontented at home. I will not enlarge 
upon the evident fact that his being the younger 
son makes his discontent the more culpable. If 
his elder brother felt not the restraint laid upon 
them by their father, much less ought he. For 
it i% this restraint which is irksome to him. He 
does not hint at any tangible ground of com- 
plaint against his father, or against the ways of 
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home. He wants absolute control over the 
portion of goods that falls to him. He does not 
suggest that they are insufficient^ or that he is 
stinted in the enjoyment of them. He wishes 
them to be ^' given'' to him; that he may have 
the full power over them put into his own hands ; 
that he may have not only the use of them^ but 
the uncontrolled disposal of them. 

I see here also another ^' root of bitterness ^^ 
springing up; one that perhaps grew deeper 
down within his heart than the former, and was, 
in one sense, the source of it. He asks for " the 
portion of goods that falleth to him,'' as though 
his own enjoyment were the chief *or only thing 
he had to live for. We see the proof of this in 
his subsequent use of what he acquires. But 
there are traces of it, I think, in the very words 
of the request. He speaks of his portion of 
goods as though it were his by right and neces- 
sity ; as if no option rested with his father to 
give or withhold it, but as his outright — ^they 
provided for his use, and he, we may almost 
say, made to enjoy them. 

Let us further notice the father's reply. He 
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does not refuse his son^s request, ^^ he divided 
UNTO THEM HIS LIVING/^ He divided the por- 
tion of goods that would fall to his two sons be- 
tween them. 

We must now (and from the extreme import- 
ance of this first stage in the sinner^s downward 
course, I invite your special attention to it) — we 
must now go on to consider what our Blessed 
Lord meant by this. 

And can we doubt, those of us who know 
any thing of our own hearts, what is represented 
here by that claiming by the younger son as a 
right his portion of goods, that he may use it as 
he will, free* from those restraints which a 
father^s loving wisdom has laid upon him ? 

We, surely, as he, have nothing to complain 
of in our Heavenly Father^s House, in that 
state of life to which God calls us here, in His 
visible Church on earth. I am thinking, of 
course, of the ordinary lot of Christians ; for ex- 
ceptional cases it would plainly be going beyond 
our subject to consider, even if we could consider 
them, with the scanty knowledge the wisest of 
us possess of the ways of God^s Providence. 
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No one who has really tried to serve God as an 
obedient son, can say that He has not been to 
him a loving Father ; giving him, as far as was 
good for him, ^^all things richly to enjoy/^ more, 
at any rate, than he deserved. The rewards of 
a godly life are given to us without stint. 
^^ Godliness with contentment is great gain,^^ 
" having promise ^^ not only ^^ of the life which 
now is,^^ but ^^ of that which is to come.^^ I do not 
mean to say that an obedient life will ensure a 
certain share of worldly blessings; for these 
^^come and go^^ according to laws which we 
cannot possibly understand. But this I do say ; 
that God, when He is pleased to withhold them, 
gives instead something which is far better — an 
inward spring of peace and happiness, instead 
of what comes from without, making up, and 
more than making up, for it. 

It is true, indeed, that even a godly life 
cannot perfectly satisfy us. God, we may safely 
say, never meant us to find perfect satisfaction 
and joy of heart in the very best and holiest 
life. To expect otherwise were to forget the 
power of sin resting upon this world to the end. 

c 2 
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God desires to impress upon us, on the most 
faithful of His children, the defects of the best 
portion attainable here below, that we may the 
more long and strive for that which is in store 
for us. There is a nearness to God, and a fulness 
of joy at His Right Hand awaiting those who 
love Him, which is far beyond the most blessed 
lot offered to man now. But this is altogether 
distinct from any dissatisfaction which would 
lead us to depart from God. The one draws us 
nearer to God, not farther away from Him. It 
causes us to yearn after Him more, to live in 
closer communion with Him, and seek . our 
happiness more entirely in doing His will. 
The discontent which is the cause of our going 
astray from God^s ways, and which the history 
of the Prodigal Son is meant to represent, 
springs from a different source altogether, as I 
will go on to explain. 

To all of us who will recognize our relationship 
to God, as sons to a father. He makes our home 
on earth, the time of our sojourning here, 
one rich in blessings. Yet those blessings are 
not given us unconditionally, but on certain 
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terms whicli God absolutely requires. These 
terms, in a word, are restraint on God^s part, 
obedience on ours. The very fact of the rela- 
tionship between us, of our being God^s sons 
and God being our Father, implies as much as 
this; for love alone is not enough to constitute it : 
there must be one who rules and others who obeyv 
Yet this, I would maintain, is no hindrance to 
happiness, but the contrary. It begins to meet 
us very early, at the outset of our lives. As 
little children, we know no other life than one of 
obedience. The will of others is the law of God 
to us ; and our most real pleasure, even then, is in 
obeying those we love. And as the child grows 
older, though the nature of that obedience 
changes, the same law holds good. Others 
come to share with parents their authority, and 
the strength of our own will grows greater; 
yet still our happiness comes through obedience. 
For all earthly authority is a shadow of a Myste- 
rious Being above, as all earthly love is a reflection 
from His ; and the young heart instinctively 
feels this. Teachers, and masters, and em- 
ployers, and elders, and superiors in general, and 
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those who are ^^ over us in the Lord/^ and the 
teaching of God^s written Word, and the voice 
of His Church, however it may speak to us, 
and, more even than all these, God^s monitor in 
our own hearts — our own conscience — all these, 
after their several measures, declare to us the 
will of God ; and only as we obey them can we 
be happy. Nay, we may go on to the very end 
of the life of the full-grown man, and say the 
same. The greatest and the wisest are never 
beyond the reach of some restraint ; and in own- 
ing this, just as with a little child and its 
parent, their happiness lies. 

But, alas ! we will not see this, too often, till 
we have learnt its truth by the teaching of a 
bitter experience. When first the strife between 
our own wills and the will of God begins, the 
Wicked One is at hand with his old device, 
whispering that the fault is in the restraint, 
not in those who disobey it. Whereas God 
would bring down our rebellious thoughts 
and desires under His gentle yoke, Satan tells 
us that we must be free, if we would be happy, 
and that freedom means following our own incli- 
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nations. This is his master-lie ; the beginning 
of a world's sorrows. God holds up^ as jffis 
highest pattern of a full-grown man^ a little 
child, thift is, one who obeys as lovingly. The 
devil sets before us what Ae would have us imi- 
tate, the vain strivings of a poor feeble creature 
against restraints placed around him by his 
Almighty Creator. And, when once we listen 
to him, the way is short and easy to his second 
and not less mighty lie, that our own pleasure is 
the purpose of our being, that our own imme- 
diate enjoyment is what we were made for. 
Then it is that we say with the Prodigal, ^^ Give 
me the portion of goods that falleth to me.'' I 
do not mean to lead you to infer that our Blessed 
Lord teaches us that there is a certain definite 
period of our lives in which we first determine 
to break away from the restraints which we feel 
so irksome to us. A tale like this Parable could 
scarcely be made to express the actual growth of 
such discontent. And yet, perhaps, there is in 
the life of us all a critical time when the will 
of man begins to feel its strength, somewhat as 
is to a young bird the day when it first finds 
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out that its wings will bear it aloft, and bring* 
it back again to the branch. Then, at such a 
time, above all other times before or after, is 
our danger the greatest, because, whil5 the will 
is strong, all that should guide it is weak ; and 
if then we cast aside God^s appointed guidance, 
we launch forth on the waves of this dangerous 
world, like a ship without its rudder. Oh, 
what precious counsel lies here in this simple 
description of the younger son^s first step to evil! 
How many wasted lives and broken hearts would 
be saved, if we would but, in time, believe and 
be warned by it ! 

But hoWy we may inquire further, do we, in 
actual fact, thus ask of God our ^^ portion of 
goods ^^? And to answer this, I must explain 
what that portion of goods which falls to our 
lot — to the lot of every one of us — is, and which, 
strange as it seems, when we claim it of God, 
He does not refuse to give it us, though He 
knows, as of course He must know, the use we 
are about to make of it. Our portion of goods, 
then, means every thing which God gives us in 
this life — all our natural powers of mind and 
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body^ our reason, our affections, our strength 

and health, our capaeity for loving others and 

making them love us, our kindly tempers, our 

cheerful spirits, our engaging manners, our 

strong limbs, or our good looks. Such, too, 

are all those advantages and opportunities which 

our position in the world may give us, and 

which are dealt out by God so variously — our 

riches great or small, our influence, the good 

opinion others may have of us. All these make 

up the portion of goods which falls to us ; and 

we virtually ask God to give these to us, when 

we at any time of our lives claim to use them in 

any way for our own pleasure, independently 

of that fatherly control which God in some way 

or other asserts over all of us. Whoever savs 

within himself, " These things, or any of these 

things, are mine, to use as I please,^^ does in 

eflect say with the wilful son, ^^ Give me the 

portion of goods that falleth to me.^' And when 

he doeSy God seldom refuses. 

Now this surely is strange, passing strange. 
For might He not refuse them ? When He sees 
the young, for instance, bent on using His good 
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gifts for purposes which He disapproves, might 
He not refuse them ? Though we may boast- 
fully call them our own, are they ours except 
by God's permission ? Might not God, for ex- 
ample, justly, fairly, take away a young man's 
reason when He knows that he is meaning to 
use it against Him, by arguing against His 
revealed truth, or talking against or scoffing at 
holy things, and so leading others to forsake 
the right way ? Might He not most justly say in 
such a case, " I will not that My own gifts shall 
be used against Me the Giver : I will take back 
the reason I gave, and leave him a senseless idiot ; 
or take away his power of speech, so that he can 
no longer dishonour Me " ? Or might He not 
take from another his strength of limbs, or from 
yet another his or her good looks, and make the 
one a cripple, the other loathsome to look upon, 
or take away their life altogether, when He 
knows that they are only intending to use His 
gifts to minister to sinful lusts or idle vanities ? 
Do people ever think of this ? And is it not 
well to think of it? Such things have been 
before now, and may be at any moment again. 
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Did we know the secret history of nlany a 
crushing chastisement, may be we should find 
it to have been God^s answer to the request of 
some disobedient child, ^^ Father, give me the 
portion of goods that falleth to me.^^ Is not the 
wonder that God does not, oftener than He 
seems to do, refuse to give us what we are 
about so to abuse ? How is it, we may well 
ask, that God ever gives us our portion, when 
He knows what we are about to do with, it ? 
Why did the father in the Parable comply so 
readily with his unwise son^s request, and, with- 
out a remonstrance, ^^ divide unto them his 
living ^' ? 

Our Blessed Saviour desires to teach us 
thus the freedom of our wills to choose good or 
evil. God our Father will be served willingly, 
served by sons, with the cheerful willing obe- 
dience of sons. He will not make slaves of us, 
and force us to serve Him. He wants a hearty, 
loving service. God, indped, uses every constraint 
that love and pity . can suggest to keep us 
faithful to Him; He will bind us by those 
gentle chains which the Bible calls ^^ the cords 
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of a man, the bands of love/^ our obedience 
shall be as pleasant as He can make it. His 
House as full of blessings ; but, any how, it must 
be a willing obedience. If we will break away 
from Him, we must ; if we will choose another 
service rather than His, He will not hinder us. 
I have but one word more to say on this part 
of the Parable. I beg you most earnestly, in 
the name of the Blessed Speaker of it, to lay to 
heart what we have seen to be the first step in 
the sinner's downward course. Remember Who 
it is that thus declares to us what that first step 
is. And though the lesson has a solemn voice 
for all, it speaks with tenfold power to those of 
us who may be just come to the edge of this 
firsfc perilous descent, and who may at any 
moment make it. My younger brethren and 
sisters, listen to your Saviour's voice, and let 
the experience of us elders confirm it • to you. 
^^ Wherewithal,'' it is written in God's Book, 
" shall the young man cleanse his way ? JEven 
hy ruling himself after Thy Word/' But no ; 
the young man thinks otherwise. '^ There is a 
way that seemeth ri^ht unto a man;'' and he 
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chooses instead to follow this. It is not^ for the 
most part, till after years, few or many, of suf- 
fering, and anguish, and sorrow, the bitterness 
of which can only be estimated when the last 
dregs of the cup have been wrung out — it is 
not often, alas ! till it is too late, that dearly- 
bought experience jBnishes the warning words, 
'^ but the end thereof is the ways of death !^ 
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nriHERE is no reason to believe that the younger 
son, when he asked his father to give him 
his portion of goods, meant any the more to leave 
his father's house. Most likely he proposed to 
himself to remain just as he was, as to all out- 
ward circumstances; to live at home and do 
much as he had done before, only in what he 
did to be absolutely his own master; to go on 
much in his accustomed ways, though not be- 
cause such ways were ordered by his father, but 
because he chose to adopt them. He tried it, so it 
would appear, but the trial was a very short one ; 
for ^'not many days after,^^ we read, "the 
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yOUNGEH SON GATHERED ALL TOGETHER^ AND TOOK 
HIS JOURNEY INTO A FAR COUNTRY/^ The fact 

that it was not for some — " not many ^^ — days 
after, that he left his father^s house, almost 
proves of itself that he did not mean at first to 
break away from home; at any rate, that he 
made the trial of staying there, as his own 
master, independent of his father. Foolish and 
short-sighted youth, to think that it was 
possible to be a son, and yet not give a son^s 
obedience ! 

We may suppose, if we please, that his father 
had, at his request, in some way or other, by 
deed of gift or otherwise, formally made over 
to him a share of his property. Now the young 
man gathers all this together ; he takes actual 
possession of it all; perhaps he turns it into 
ready money, that he may have entire control 
over it and be able to carry it away with him, 
and thus become in ever}'- respect, as he thinks, 
his own master; and doubtless feeling too, as 
would be inevitable, the restraints of home more 
irksome than ever, he goes forth to enjoy his 
possessions and his freedom. 
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It is of the deepest importance to those who 
are really desirous to learn from this Parable 
what their gracious Lord would teach them, 
that they give every attention to this second 
stage, so to call it, in the history of the younger 
son, describing to us, as beyond all doubt it 
does, another crisis in the downward course of 
the wilful sinner. 

I pointed out before, it will be recollected, 
what is the counterpart, in our case, of the 
younger son^s asking for his portion of goods. 
We, as he, fretting under the restraints of God^s 
fatherly rule, persuade ourselves that we shall 
be happier if we are independent of those re- 
straints, and accordingly claim of God, by a 
bold assertion of our own wills, the right to use 
all those many blessings which God gives us in 
this life, as we please. 

At first, like the Prodigal, we will not admit, 
nor, perhaps, believe, that we mean to break 
away from God j to do what is positively con- 
trary to His acknowledged laws. We persuade 
ourselves that, just as much as before, we intend 
to keep God^s commandments; that all we 
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want is to do right, as the independent choice 
of our own will, not as an act of obedience to 
Him. And this is no over-fine distinction, but 
a most intelligible difference between two dis- 
tinct principles of action, which are continually- 
being exemplified. On the one hand, God claims 
to bear 2l personal rule over us. No matter how 
this may be enforced, all those many different 
forms of restraint whereby His governance of 
us is carried out are as much the rule of a Per- 
sonal God, standing in real personal relation- 
ship to us, as though He could guide us at once 
by His eye or by His audible voice. On the 
other hand, man disclaims this relationship, 
either by actual unbelief or in more or less 
unconscious fact. He will owe allegiance to no 
one j God^s laws may be ever so true and right, 
but he will obey them, not as being God's 
ordinances, but because they commend them- 
selves to his own convictions as right. He 
thinks, blindly, that such a course is possible — 
that a man. may do right, without acknow- 
ledging right to be the will and the law of a 
Personal God. 
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The delusion lasts not long. Let us but 
once determine to cast off the authority of the 
God whose fatherly love to us we have hitherto 
recognized, and to keep in the same course of 
virtue and integrity as before, only as the result 
of our own independent choice, not because it is 
commanded us, and, like the young man in the 
story, under whose clear lineaments the Divine 
Speaker of the Parable draws the portrait of so 
many of us, we soon gather all together and leave 
our Pather^s House — that is, take the next 
inevitable step, determine by a settled act of 
the will to break away from all restraints 
altogether, whether imposed by God or by our- 
selves, and seek our own freedom and enjoy- 
ment at any cost. 

For must it not necessarily be so ? Is it easier 
to do right, now that we are become ^^ a law 
unto ourselves,^' than it was before, when God 
gave us a law ? Oh, what a shifting thing is 
a man^s own law of right and wrong \ a standard 
ever changing, to live by which is like chasing* 
the clouds. The restraints of such a law are 
harder to bear than those we fretted under before ; 
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and but one alternative seems to lie before us — to 
east away all restraints altogether^ and simply 
give ourselves up to finding our own happiness 
however we may. Oh that this one warning 
had power from God to reach to those hearts 
where it is most needed ! It is almost a fashion 
of our days for us to claim to be independent — • 
independent of God in every shape, independent 
of parents, masters, spiritual pastors, the Bible, 
the Church, good and pious customs, old-esta- 
blished maxims, every thing that speaks to us 
mth the voice of a Personal God. We don^t 
object, we say, to what these teach us; no 
doubt it is true and right ; but we object to 
being taught at all by any one but ourselves : 
we will do it, but it shall be because we ourselves 
think it right and choose to do it. So says 
many a young man and young woman, at the 
outset of life. How long does this mind last ? 
^' Not many days after, ^' all is gathered together 
and the Father's House is left. It is found to be 
harder to do right from one's own absolute 
choice, than when it was the law of Another ; 
and soon all thoughts of right and wrong are 

D 2 
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flung to the winds. The purpose of the heart, 
secret or expressed, is, ^^ I will be happy at any 
price; I will seek my own pleasure wherever 
and however it is to be found/' 

This involves leaving our Fathers House. 
His House is that state of life on earth to which 
God has called us, that relationship to Him, as 
dear children of His love, which we take upon 
ourselves when we are admitted by the sacred 
covenant of Baptism into His visible Church on 
earth. To determine to seek our own pleasure, 
regardless of the right or wrong of what we do, 
is virtually to leave this. 

But we notice further that the younger son not 
only left his home, but went into a "far country" 
Why was he not content just to pass outside the 
boundaries of his father's domain ? His liberty 
would have been complete there. Why should 
he go so far awBj? What is meant by this ? 

When we are in search of pleasure — or happi- 
ness, if we like to call it so — on the terms I 
have explained, we are following what, in truth, 
will lead us a wild dance before we overtake it. 
But, without laying any stress on this, let us 
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remember that the state of one living in wilful 
sin is necessarily, in any case, " a far country/' 
And yet one single step may take us there. 

There is nothing more awful in the whole 
range of our spiritual experience, than the 
thought of the nearness of that '^ far country/' 
One deliberate wilful sin, done against a plain 
law of God; with a full knowledge of what we 
are doing, both in itself and in its consequences, 
may send us at once, whatever we may have 
been before, into that " far country '' — far from 
our Father and from our Home. One such sin 
sent King David there, and it was not for long 
dreary months, and with a broken heart, that 
he came back. There are degrees of distance, 
as we shall see hereafter, in that dismal land : 
one end reaches to the very pit of hell ; but the 
very nearest boundary of it is still far from 
God. 

And yet, on the other hand, though so near, it 
may be, to every one of us, how far, at the same 
time, is it ! How great the difference, as before 
God, between one still living in his Father's 
House^ acknowledging himself a son^ and one 
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who has gone forth, however short a way as he 
may think, from it ! None but God alone, and 
perhaps the good angels and the ^^ spirits of 
just men made perfect,^^ can know how great. 
It is a strong and forcible expression which in 
the original language describes the son's journey- 
ing into this far country. It implies that he 
had left his people and his father's, house, and 
had made himself a stranger in a strange land. 
Our loving Lord would teach us by this both 
the blessedness of our spiritual home, of our 
adoption as God's children, and also the miserable 
consequences of parting with this our birthright. 
Indeed it is a real privilege which Christ has 
won for us, and made over to us, this life in the 
household of God, with a Father's love ever 
beaming upon us, and His Good Spirit leading 
us gently by the hand. And oh the misery of 
losing this I — that Pace averted, that Eye no 
longer guiding us, that Spirit an alien — as 
when the Blessed Garden was shut upon our 
first parents, and their home thenceforth was 
the thorny world outside, so with us when once 
the doors of our true home are shut behind us ! 
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Are there not many of lis who can remember 
the bitterness of waking up from the first fevered 
dream of some wilful sin, and feeling and know- 
ing that our Father's Face was not " towards us 
as aforetime ''? 

But we must follow the disobedient son on 
his journey through that far country, and see 
how he fares there ; and then we shall understand 
better what that far country is. " He took his 
journey into a far country, and there wasted 

HIS SUBSTANCE WITH RIOTOUS LIVING/' 

Later in the Parable we are told more parti- 
cularly in what way he did this. For on his 
return his elder brother speaks of him to his 
father, and without contradiction, as having 
" devoured his father's living with harlots ;" 
and no doubt, this is what is especially pointed 
to by the expression, ^^ riotous living." In the 
Bible, we know, the departure of the heart of 
man from God — the God whom, above all besides, 
it ought to love — is often compared to adultery 
and fornication. And so here, the departure of 
the sinner from God, and his giving himself up 
to the wicked pleasures and pursuits of the 
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world, of whatever kind, is well expressed by 
the especial sin thus mentioned. 

And yet, over and above this, we can scarcely 
help believing that it was not without a further 
purpose, that He who knows all hearts does 
thus, in a Parable wherein He traces out for us 
the sinner's downward course, speak of the special 
sins of the flesh as those whereby, chiefly, the 
Prodigal Son wasted his substance. For not 
only does, undoubtedly, the worst and sorest 
temptation come through these to those who 
have once broken away from their obedience, 
but they are those, too, which, above all others, 
as undoubtedly ^^ waste'' the Christian's sub- 
stance — those powers of body and soul with 
which God has endowed him. These "fleshly 
lusts " St. Peter calls them, " which war against 
the soul " — which are the soul's especial 
enemies. 

I will not set about proving, for no proof is 
needed, that these acts do waste man's substance 
or being — that natural life which has been given 
him by God. Actual facts, alas ! tell this too 
plainly. How sins of impurity and uncleanness 
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of every kind, secret or open, "waste/^ ^^ devour,^' 
the natural powers, including in these words 
mind as well as body, none would dispute. 
Perhaps we may not so readily see how they 
" waste " the soul, using thqt word " soul " in 
its popular sense of our natural affections in 
their relation to God. Yet to this point the 
Minister of Christ, whose work it is to " watch 
for souls,^^ may surely better give his testimony. 
And he will tell you of their ravages in this 
province of a man^s being, not only just when 
consented to and indulged in, but, not seldom, 
ever afterwards, even to a man's or woman's 
dying hour. Perhaps never in this life do these 
sins wholly lose their power for evil over the 
souls of those who have fallen by them. For 
they poison the very springs of the spiritual life ; 
reaching to the inmost affections of the heart, 
and polluting them at their source. And then 
how hard it is to be rid of them ! We may 
weep bitterly over them, and be of good hope 
that they are forgiven; yet still some of the 
old poison may be lurking in the soul, chilling 
it against God's blessed influences, or even 
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breaking forth again into sensible evil when 
least we thought of it. No words of man may 
tell, nothing will ever tell, but the disclosures 
of the Great Day, how much of the misery that 
crushes so many a burdened heart— spiritual 
misery, of course, I mean — conscious apathy to 
holy things, weakness of purpose, want of love, 
and faith, and joy — are the fruits of sins of un- 
cleanness, either of thought or deed, done 
perhaps when first the sinner left his Heavenly 
Father^s Home, which have thus, in our Lord's 
expressive language, " wasted'^ the soul. 

It is true the words ^^ riotous living '^ have, 
literally, a more general sense than this. They 
mean, strictly, ^Miving without saving,'^ that 
is, without any regard to consequences, squan- 
dering God's precious gifts without concern, as 
if the present moment were all; as if we had 
no care to save and treasure up what we have 
received; as if we thought not of what was 
most precious of ^ all, that we have a soul to be 
saved eternally. 

And, truly, all our careless, thoughtless, wil- 
ful ways, whatever special sins our natural in- 
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clinations may lead us to, waste our substance ; 
take it, as it were, and scatter it to the winds. 
Where is now that portion of goods which God 
gave us to be used for Him ? How much of it 
is not wasted past recovery ? What might we 
not have been, what might we not have done 
for God and for our souls, if only from our 
youth upwards we had used His gifts well and 
wisely, with a single eye to His glory and the 
good of our fellow-creatures ? But now, where 
are they, and what are we ? 

And does not this help us to understand 
better, as I said it would, what that "far 
country,^^ to which our wilfulness brings us, is ? 
Is there any teacher like a man^s own sad ex- 
perience ? Who that has journeyed there knows 
not something at least about it, what it is, and 
from Whom it is far ? Is not this feeling of 
desolation, this sense of sin — our own sins — as 
*^^ separating between^' us and our God, one 
of the bitterest ingredients in that cup which 
he mixes for himself, who goes there? Far 
from God, of a truth, it is ; that God who is 
about the sinner's " path, and about his bed, and 
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spieth out all his ways/' . Yes ! it is far from 
Him, though, in another sense. He is very- 
near j far, not from His sight and knowledge — 
far, not from His vengeance, but from His felt 
love, from the sweet comforts of His Presence. 
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rpHE consequences of his wilfulness are not 
-^ long in overtaking him, for the Parable 
proceeds, '^ And when he had spent all, thebe 

AROSE A MIGHTY FAMINE IN THAT LAND/^ 

Unhappy young manl when all that he has is 
gone, then there comes a mighty famine in that 
far country. It would not have been so bad for 
him, we think at once, if the famine had come 
while he had still his portion of goods, or even 
a part of it, left. But now, when all is spent, 
there comes this mighty famine. No wonder, 
as we read further, that ^' he began to be in 
WANT." He began to be in want. Had he not 
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been in want, then, before ? The words literally- 
translated are, " And he himself/' or ^^ and he 
too began to be in want ;" that is, not only was 
there a famine all around, but it began to reach 
him; he began to feel the pangs of hunger, as 
well as those people of the eountrj- who were 
now starving around on every side. He could 
scarcely have been in want before, as long as 
any of his goods remained to him. Not a word 
is said here of hajppinesSy of his having been 
happy in that far country up till now. He had 
supported litoy however unsatisfactorily ; but now 
even the means of subsistence of any kind fail 
him ; and he who had so lately started away 
from home with a goodly portion, because he 
wanted something better than he had in his 
father's house, is in actual destitution. What 
is the interpretation of all this ? 

The sinner's substance has all been wasted ; 
his natural gifts of mind and body have become 
deteriorated by the misuse to which they have 
been put; both blighted and marred in them- 
selves, and ceasing to bring any of that satisfac- 
tion which would have attended a proper use of 
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them. This is what is meant by ^^all being 
spent/' It is the state of those who, easting off 
their spiritual sonship to seek their pleasure in 
an evil world, after trying every means of doing 
so, find themselves with all their gifts abused, 
and even, in a sense, destroyed — pure affections 
corrupted, the mind both enfeebled and the 
minister of evil, the body weakened and bear- 
ing in it the seeds of future retribution. Then, 
when this is their plight, there arises a mighty 
famine all around them. 

Now, if the far country be the state of those 
who are alienated from God by wicked works, 
must there not always have been a famine 
there — "a famine,^' as the Prophet says, ^^ not of 
bread or of water, but of hearing the words of 
the Lord,'' a famine of every thing that can 
satisfy an immortal soul, of all that can really 
feed a soul made to live eternally ? How then 
is it said here, that it was not until after a cer- 
tain lapse of time that it ^^ arose '^? We are 
taught by this, that the sinner does not come to 
feel the utter emptiness of a life of sin, either in 
himself or others, till all his powers of enjoying 
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that life have been tried and have failed. Then^ 
when they are gone, he perceives that all around 
him, in the multitudes who have preceded him 
in that far country, there is galling, crushing, 
deadly hunger. The world^s good things, the 
pleasures of sin for a season, had not, indeed, 
satisfied him before, but they had kept off the 
positive settled cravings of an empty soul; he 
had staved off the sense of actual want by fresh 
excitements, by novelties in sinning, or deeper, 
stronger draughts of it. But now, when he can 
do this no longer, because his means of doing so 
are gone, he begins to be in abiding want. 
There is a gnawing void, a wretched, intolerable 
emptiness in his soul, and he has nothing of 
any kind wherewith to fill it up. 

We will not think now of what the Prodigal 
in the tale did, for he did the very thing he 
ought not to have done. He might have done 
what I would from the very depths of my 
heart beseech any of you tiO do, who may 
be as he was. He might have let that first 
beginning to be in want, that first fixed 
aching of heart, that first sensation of set- 
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tied emptiness^ be to him, what in one sense 
it was, a voice from the home he had left, a 
voice from that old father of his purer unfallen 
days, inviting him back again to where there 
was plenty of bread and to spare. But I have 
a word more to say about this emptiness of soul 
which comes because of sin, and of this famine 
which overtakes those who live without God in 
the world. 

And when I speak of these things, I feel this 
difficulty : I have to speak chiefly of that which 
is witliin —■ of an inward craving and gnawing of 
the heart — and so of that of which none can 
speak truly, save from his own experience. The 
" heart " alone "knoweth its own bitterness,''and 
it cannot well let others in there to taste and see 
its misery. Moreover, it is not the experience 
of a single one we want, but of many, of all, 
so far as may be, who have ever tried to feed 
their souls on that which cannot nourish a 
creature bom of God. And, therefore, but one 
course is open to me, even to make you who 
read my words my witnesses — to appeal to what 
you yourselves have found to be true, and ask 

B 
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you, as before God, as before the Judgment- 
seat of Mercy, even the Cross of Christ, 
whether you yourselves know not, from having 
yourselves tried it, that there is always a famine 
in a state of sin, in the hearts of those who are 
Kving in an evil world far from God. And if, 
having such testimony as you can give me — 
and I am sure what it will be, even that sin in- 
dulged brings inevitable misery of soul — if, I 
say, having this, I turn with it in my hand, to 
what we may see with our eyes in the world 
around us where sin reigns, to that absence of 
all that is "pure and lovely, and of good 
report,'^ which is but too visible, surely you will 
need no further evidence of this mighty famine 
of which our Saviour speaks. Yes, following 
close in the footsteps of wilful sin is a famine of 
all that can make life happy, a famine of bro- 
therly love, real self-denying love, which is the 
sweetest ingredient in man's short draught of 
present happiness ; a famine of peace and con- 
tentment, of such rest and joy as may be ours 
even in this unresting life. 

Oh that we could persuade people what is 
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the real source and cause of all this misery ! 
that it is simply the work of that rebellious 
wilful spirit which we watched spring up in the 
younger son, that seeking of self — one^s own 
pleasure, and interest, and good — apart from the 
law of God, and regardless of the interests of 
others. Men think still, much as the Prodigal 
thought at first, that the fault is not in them- 
selves, but in the outward state of life they have 
been placed in. The poor man would be happy 
if he were but rich ; the subject, if he could but 
govern; and, on the contrary, not seldom it is 
the rich man's riches, it is the great man's power, 
which, as he thinks possible, stand in the way 
of contentment. No, it is not here the shoe 
pinches ; it is in our own selfish rebellious wills, 
whoever we may be. There will always be a 
famine amongst those who live in the sin which 
God forbids, abusing this world, not using it. 
^•' There is no peace, saith my. God, to the 
wicked.'' 

And as it was with the poor Prodigal in that 
far country, where that mighty famine rages, 
we too have, in consequence of our wilfulness, 

B 2 
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b^^n to be in want. Not onlj have we seen 
the famine around us, but we ourselves have 
begun to feel the pangs of spiritual hunger in 
our own souls. No one who has ever felt it 
can help knowing what is here meant by "being" 
in want.'' It may be very hard to describe 
what we felt ; we might not know how to tell 
others of it ; we may not be able to explain it to 
ourselves, but as to the thing itself we cannot 
well be mistaken. There may be at the bottom 
of it, perhaps, the miserable feeling of having 
lost what is most precious to us, never to regtdn 
it; such a sinking away of the soul as one 
might believe a mother feels who has lost her 
only child, and who has no sure knowledge of, 
no clear faith in, a life beyond this, where it 
will be restored to her. Or there may be mixed 
up with it a sense of self-loathing, self-despising ; 
or a keen, insatiable memory of the peace of 
better days, long past ; or a fearful looking-for 
of the consequences of our sins in days to come. 
We may not be ablie to analyse or explain it ; 
still, who that has ever felt it can mistake as to 
its identity ? 
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And yet, amidst such saddening thoughts, 
shines ev^n here, in the Saviour's touching alle- 
gory, one bright hopeful ray of comfort. He says, 
the Prodigal " began to be in want/' It is the 
beginning of this emptiness to which as yet He 
draws our notice. Is there one who at this 
moment is "beginning to be in want;^' or, 
rather, who will be brave enough and true 
enough to own to his own conscience that he 
is ? Let this first, this premonitory, symptom 
warn him efiectually of the last state of it. 
Who is it, I would remind him in my Master's 
name, who speaks of the meat that perisheth 
not, and of the living waters ? Who is it that 
says, " Ho ! every one that thirsteth, come ye to 
the waters ; and he that hath no money, come 
ye, buy and eat." You know well who it is 
that speaks thus : the Same who says, in another 
place, " Come unto Me, all ye that labour and 
are heavy laden, and I will give you rest." And 
though you may be too conscious that your 
craving as yet is not for that Precious Food ; 
that it is an emptiness of all that can satisfy, 
rather than a craving for what will, which dis- 
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quiets you ; yet^ if you but desire and resolve it, 
this shall be turned for you into the true hunger 
and thirst after righteousness. For, after all, it 
is He who causes you thus to be in want ; it is 
He who, in mercy and pity for us, has attached 
this penalty to sin, that it leaves a deep, aching 
void in the sinner^s heart j that so you may be 
drawn on further to yearn after Him who is the 
Bread of Life, and be at last of that blessed 
company of whom He speaks : ^^ Blessed are 
they which do hunger and thirst after righteous- 
ness : for they shall be filled/* 
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COUNTRY, 



T SAID before, that the first cravings of hunger, 
the first " beginning to be in want/' might 
well have suggested to the unhappy Prodigal a 
return to that home so rich in blessings, which 
he had left. But the time for this was not yet 
come. The pride of the unsubdued will is still 
a stronger motive than the sharpness of his 
misery; and any thing, as yet, seems better 
than going back to his father, and suing for 
what, a little while before, he had had without 
asking any one. Yet all his resources are 
exhausted, and the mighty famine rages around. 
One other course is open to him ; he must. 
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someliow or other, try to earn a livelihood. 
And so we read, " he went and joined himself 

TO A citizen of THAT COUNTRY ; AND HE SENT 
HIM INTO HIS FIELDS TO FEED SWINE/^ Hejotfis 

himself, we notice, the unusual expression is. 
Something more is certainly intended by 
ihis, than a mere voluntary engagement, 
freely entered into, and to be as freely 
abandoned. It implies almost an uncon- 
ditional attachment. He unites himself to the 
fortunes of one of the citizens of that country, 
accepting any duties he may impose, in return 
for some sort of means of subsistence. The 
language of the tale implies as much as this, 
and so also does the fact that he is sent at once 
to so menial a task. 

We will consider carefully the further stage 
in evil pointed to by this. And to do this, 
we ask naturally, who is that citizen of the 
far country, to whom the sinner, brought by 
his wilfulness to the state of destitution described, 
goes and joins himself? 

Can we well doubt whom our Blessed Lord 
means by him ? A citizen is one who belongs 
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to a place, who has certain rights in it, is at 
home in it; as distinguished from those who 
are but sojourners there, wayfarers or passers 
by, forced by circumstances to make a tem- 
porary stay there. And as that far country was 
seen to be the state of alienation or separation 
from God, to which those have brought them- 
selves, who of deliberate purpose sin against 
Him — of whom can it be said with truth, that 
they are at home in such a state, but of those 
who have utterly and for ever abandoned them- 
selves to it, without thought, or hope, or possibility 
of leaving it ? And who are such as these, 
during this present life of grace and mercy, 
but those beings whose fall from God is so 
far worse than ours, as that it is without hope 
of restoration? I mean, of course, ^'the angels 
who kept not their first estate,^' the mys- 
terious hosts of fallen spirits under Satan, 
their chief and king. They, they alone, are at 
home in this far country of utter alienation 
from God. Multitudes, indeed, more than can 
well be numbered, are living there, those crowds 
of starving creatures on whom the mighty 
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famine presses, of whom the younger son him- 
self was one. But they are not " citizens j" 
our gracious Lord distinguishes between the 
two. They are strangers there, not citizens. 
He will not call those whom He is " not 
ashamed to call His Brethren" citizens of that 
land : He took not on Him the nature of 
angels, but of men, to redeem us ; and, there- 
fore. He would teach consistently that, how- 
ever low we may be fallen, another country is 
our home ; though we may have left it, though 
it is now far off, we have not as yet cast off 
our right of coming back ; the gate that leads 
to it is not for ever barred against us, as 
against those other fallen creatures, who have 
sinned without a Redeemer; and if we will 
but re-seek it before it is too late, we may even 
yet return. I would press on you this mo- 
mentous difference. Christ recognizes it, even 
if we will not. That spiritual state, wherein, 
through wilful sin, committed against light 
and knowledge, we are far from God, is not 
our permanent abode, till every least ray of 
hope is for ever quenched, and a man is repro- 
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bate. Even at the last day, at the very 
hour of the final award, a distinction shall 
be maintained; the '' everlasting fire '^ shall be 
that "prepared for the devil and his angels,'^ 
not for us. We are but wanderers, blind, 
wretched, forlorn, wanderers there; the feet 
that strayed there, so haplessly, may through 
grace return. 

It is one of the wicked, hopelessly lost spirits 
of hell, then, to whom the sinner is represented 
as, in his extremity of wretchedness, joining 
himself. I beg you to give good heed to 
the fearful import such words must have. 

The first strong sense of misery does not 
necessarily send the sinner back to God. It may, 
of God^s great mercy ; but it faiay not. Perhaps 
(though I would not lay any stress on this 
argument) we may be meant to learn hence, that 
most commonly it does not; that this com- 
paratively light measure of punishment because 
of sin does not suflice to bend the proud neck 
down so low as to ask of God to be restored. 
At any rate this is -a remarkable fact in the 
history of the sinner's downward course, which 
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experience points out, that though he will 
stoop and degrade himself by evil deeds, 
which must for the time deaden all sense of 
what is honourable and manlike in him; yet, 
at the same time, there may be a most sensitive, 
a most exacting pride within him, forbidding 
him to give up one point to God, to make the 
least concession. Are there not traces here 
of more than the mere natural workings of sin 
•—of sin working out its course through its 
several stages, like a disease? Is there not 
here a sign of his having to do with the sin- 
ner^s way, without whom, we may certainly 
believe, not one falls away from God and is 
lost? 

But here, at the crisis of the tale we are 
come to, it is no unconscious, unsuspected 
influence of the Wicked One which is meant. 
The sinner now goes and deliberately "joins 
himself ^^ to him. The word has, I believe, 
a special and even an awful meaning. For it 
is not the word which would denote a man^s 
voluntarily attaching himself to another^s 
company, as one might to a set of wicked 
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companions. It implies a union of the closest 
possible character. And (what is important 
to observe) it is the very same word used by 
St. Paul, where he says, "that he who is Joined 
to the Lord is one spirit^^ with Him. I am 
convinced myself*, though I ask no one to share 
my convictions who has not carefully weighed 
for himself the evidence, that our most 
gracious Lord teaches us hereby that there 
is a stage — an extreme stage, one would hope 
indeed — in the sinner^s downward course, when 
he may be, nay is, "joined^^ to one of the lost 
spirits of hell, in a way and by a process strictly 
analogous to that whereby faithful obedient 
Christians are joined to Christ — becoming even 
" one spirit^^ with him ; not merely listening 
to his voice and suflPering himself to be led 
by him, but losing, more or less entirely, his 
own individuality of motive and so of character 
in that of the evil being wifli whom this un- 
hallowed union has been cemented. Then, so 
to say, he is no longer in any true sense 
a free agent, free even to sin : in the most 
expressive language of the Bible, "he has 
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given place to the devil j^' and "Wiq devil leads 
him captive at his will/' 

The subject is mysterious and fearful, sug- 
gesting many inquiries in many directions. I 
shall keep strictly to the letter of our Parable, 
and have no more to do with such questions, 
than just what is needful for the one inquiry 
pressed upon us, which is, how far we find, 
in actual fact, in the life of the abandoned 
sinner, what seems to illustrate this, his de- 
liberate and of set purpose joining himself to 
the Wicked One. 

Of such a stage of evil, then, let me say at 
once, I believe we may, not so seldom as might 
be supposed, detect exemplifications. For, 
whereas, at first, the wilful sinner, when he 
breaks away from God, lives wickedly be- 
cause he hopes by so doing to find the plea- 
sure and enjoyment he is bent upon; after 
a while, obliged to give up the poor phantom 
of what has so hopelessly mocked him, he comes 
to range himself deliberately on the side of 
what is evil, and chooses evil for evil's own 
sake. When it is so — and are such cases aU 
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tiogether unknown to us ? — does not something 
take place within him answering to this joining 
himself to Satan ? Hitherto Satan has been 
his tempter, rather than his master. There 
has been more or less of strife withm him, 
as first the voice of God, then of the Wicked 
One, has spoken. But now this former voice, 
the voice of God, heard through its echo in 
the heart, the voice of conscience, is hushed 
and dumb; and in its stead, sounds, as it 
were, a voice from the bottomless pit, the dis- 
mal, hollow voice of a being who has made that 
soul its dwelling-place. 

And if any doubt, as well they might for 
many reasons, whether such inward changes 
as these may be traced in the outward life, 
I would just call to their minds some in- 
disputable symptoms, which I think will 
thus most easily receive their explanation. 
Is it a thing beyond our experience, that those 
who enter upon a course of sinful indulgence, 
whether in some fleshly lust or some unholy 
temper, and who, by so doing, are brought 
into direct collision with what is God^s — His 
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truth. His word, His people — should, after a 
while, openly range themselves on the side of 
God^s avowed enemies, and join in the warfare 
against Him, though they themselves can have 
nothing to gain by it, and though that for 
the sake of which they first launched upon 
the deep of sin has quite passed away from 
among the objects they set themselves ? Again, 
is it not quite possible for any thoughtful 
observer to distinguish between sins that are 
the indulgence of the desires of our fallen 
nature, which, though fallen, is nature Hill; 
and sins which no theory of nature, as we know 
it, can account for — which satisfy no natural 
longings, but those rather of a sti*ange un- 
natural nature, trampling down the other? 
What, for instance, is that covetousness, that 
love of hoarding money, which one sometimes 
sees, when people deny themselves the comforts 
and necessaries of life, and live in what else 
would be intolerable wretchedness, to be able 
to lay up more— perhaps even at last die of 
sheer want — when too, perhaps, they have none 
they care for to leave it to, and are sure that. 
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as soon as they are gone, it will be scattered 
to the winds ? Or again, does not a spirit of 
hatred and revenge, indulged in unchecked, 
sometimes lead to a state where the natural 
desire to return evil for evil gives place to 
something far more fearful — to an inhuman 
and most ^^jnatural thirst for vengeance, and 
even a delighting in atrocities which once 
would have been shrunk from with the 
deepest horror? One can scarcely see the 
records of daily crime without coming across 
some appalling instance of such a state. Or, 
to take but one case more, does not a love 
of strong drink sometimes lead people to a 
condition analogous to this, where a desire is 
begotten altogether beyond, and even contrary 
to, the mere desires of nature, however perverted 
and fallen; when people indulge themselves 
in excesses which, at an earlier stage of their 
self-indulgence, would have caused them un- 
mixed suffering, which they would have re- 
coiled from as something unnatural and re- 
volting? Such instances might be easily 
multiplied ; but these are enough, I think, to 
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conyince us that here are si^s of a stage of 
evil distinct from that of sinning for the sake 
of the pleasure which, it is hoped, the sin will 
bring — a stage which, I would argue, is not 
only a further step in the downward road, but 
a change as well as a step ; a change betokening 
the presence on the scene, as the thief actor 
in it, of another being besides a man^s own 
wilful spirit — that being to whom our blessed 
Lord represents the sinner as "joining himself,^' 
in the last and worst stage of his misery. 
"The last and worst stage,^^ I say; for what 
can there be beyond it, save that final end 
of all sinning, which the Bible calls "ever- 
lasting destruction,^^ " the second death'^ ? 

Yet one glimpse is given us in our Parable 
of the poor Prodigal in this his piteous plight, 
whereby we may judge for ourselves how he fares 
under this most wretched bondage. His master 
sent him into the fields to feed swine, " and 

HE WOULD PAIN HAVE FILLED HIS BELLY WITH 
THE HUSKS THAT THE SWINE DID EAT; AND NO 
MAN GAAT) UNTO HIM.^^ 

The degradation of such an employment in 
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thQ mind of a Jew would have been one of the 
greatest conceivable. To them swine were, 
by God^s law, unclean animals, which they 
were forbidden to eat, or even touch. ^^To 
offer swine^s blood^^ in sacrifice, is mentioned 
by the Prophet Isaiah as one of the greatest 
conceivable abominations and insults to God; 
and you remember that the only miracle, 
wherein our blessed Lord hurt a single living 
creature, was that in which He suffered the 
devils out of the two demoniacs of Gadara 
to go into the herd of swine, thereby causing 
their violent deaths in the waters of the sea of 
Galilee. And hence it is meant to teach us, that 
the sinner^s misery in that lafet state to which 
he has brought himself keeps pace with the ter- 
ribleness of the bondage. He ministers to his 
master by the lowest and most degrading 
service, and his only reward is to share the 
food of the foul creatures which he tends. For 
what are the swine? and what are the husks 
they feed on ? 

The subject forbids our answering too closely. 
But this we perceive ; that they are his master's, 

P 2 • 
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not his own — Satan's, not the sinner's. What a 
fearful thought ! Those low^ loathsome^ unna- 
tural desires which the sinner's life in this last 
stage of extreme sinfulness is spent in minis- 
tering to, are not his own ; he is but the minis- 
ter of Satan in providing for them ; he, Satan, 
keeps them and feeds them bj human agency 
for his own evil purposes. 

And that no touch may be wanting to give 
the last ghastly hue to the whole picture, on 
these, though he tries to live by them, the 
sinner starves; he longs but just so to fill him- 
self with them as to keep off the pangs of in- 
ward emptiness, but he cannot; he longs madly 
to be filled even .with them, but they are too 
unnatural a food even for his depraved appetite 
to be able to take enough of, only to ward off 
starvation. And " no one gives to him.'' Who 
in that far country could ? They who are but 
wretched strangers there, are starving like him- 
fiielf ; and the citizens of that country gloat over 
human misery. ^^ Now is their hour and the 
power of darkness,'' Is any reading these words, 
who says within himself, " This picture is over- 
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wrought, and therefore has no voice, for me ^' ? I 
wotild but remind him that it is the work of Him 
who, as I have maintained, purposely unveils 
to us the lowest depths of sinning, that none 
may ever plead, a man could be too far gone to 
come back, if the heart can but hear and 
answet to God's call. But is the picture over- 
wrought, if we follow on but one stage more, 
the stage beyond this visible life, and trace out 
there the full fruit of sin ? Alas ! even the 
misery of the poor Prodigal is but a feeble 
shadow of that consummation, where ^Hheir 
worm dieth not, and the fire is not quenched/' 
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A ND now a change comes over the tale so 

startling^ so unlooked for, that, welcome 

and refreshing as it is, we must feel the need of 

some few words of explanation to bridge over 

the deep, if but narrow, span. 

^^And when he came to himself/' The 
Prodigal ^^ comes to himself/' What was there 
possibly to bring him to himself in the plight 
we left him in? It is true the words imply 
that before he was " beside himself,'' in a wild 
delirium ; but then do such frenzies, when it is 
the spirit, the moral nature, which is so possessed, 
spend themselves at last, and bring their lucid 
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intervals? Surely to think so, were to forget 
all we have seen hitherto, both of the workings 
^ of sin in the human heart, and also, still 
more, of the power of him to whom the sin-' 
ner has handed over the last vestiges of his 
freedom. The point of the story we are come 
to needs most careful handling; for to misap- 
prehend the voice of the Blessed Speaker here, 
might undo all He desires to do. 

First, let us turn for an instant to the thread 
of the literal tale. The Prodigal comes to him- 
self, and his first words after thus coming are, 

^^HOW MANY HIRED SERVANTS OP MY FaTHER 
HAVE BREAD ENOUGH AND TO SPARE, AND I 
PERISH WITH hunger!^' 

What is meant then plainly is, that self- 
recollection, a recovery of his proper conscious^ 
ness with regard both to the past and to the 
present, is the first symptom of a return to a 
better state. And further than this, we may 
safely argue that it was the remembrance of 
the blessings of former days which was, as it 
were, the gleam of light, that broke in upon his 
present darkness, and made it visible. Yet this 
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is true only with some qualifications. He does 
not think — ought we not to say, he cannot 
think? — as yet of his own former happiness; 
he has lost the capacity for this ; he thinks of 
home, not as where he was a favoured son, hut 
as where his father^s servants have bread and to 
spare. Still that is enough; by that one gleam, 
as of a flash of lightning to a shipwrecked 
sailor asleep through the raging storm, he sees 
his imminent peril, and the one only place of 
refuge. 

Let us now, with deep anxiety and reverent 
care, try to decipher the meaning of this sacred 
handwriting. 

And in doing so let me observe that here we 
have an illustration of what must be true more 
or less in every Parable, that earthly things 
cannot completely set forth heavenly. Even 
on Christ^s own lips a tale of human sorrow and 
human love cannot fully declare to us what is 
Divine. And here especially we want the 
presence of something more than human to fill 
up the evident gap. 

For what likelihood was there, we naturally 
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ask^ that a remembrance of home should be 
borne in upon the Prodigal in that extremity of 
wretchedness, and with such results, when never 
before had it proved effectual ? We want here 
the presence of an Almighty love, which nothing 
earthly can fully represent. We may. think of 
the Father in the literal story and his insatiable 
grief, refusing to be comforted because his son 
was not. But the love of God in Christ is 
much more than this. For it is also a present, 
ever wq,tchfnly ever operative love ; a love which 
not only never wearies, never forsakes, but 
which is present with power wherever a son of 
that love may be ; yes, even in that far couatry 
of deadly sin, where man is far from God, rather 
than God from man. There that love waits and 
watches to be gracious, like a mother bird, if I 
may reverently make the comparison, fluttering 
over its despoiled nest and chilled and dying 
brood, if so be that even yet she may gather 
them under her feathers and impart of her own 
life to them. The love of God our Father, 
sinned against, outraged though it has been, 
waits for its opportunity, if even in the last 
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extremity it may find access to the heart 
within. 

And that hour of hopelessness is, in the 
gracious Parable before us, depicted as the long 
looked-for opportunity. If God^s love can ever 
plead eflectually, it must be now. Around lie 
the dying and the dead; the sinner^s self is 
consciously drawing near to the same end ; his 
present misery is greater than words can tell ; 
with but one certain prospect for the future. 
God sends into his soul, feebly, faintly,»dimly, 
it may be, but still sufficiently, the memory of 
his forsaken home. And the consequence is, 
that the benumbed — rather, fevered, maddened 
sinner " comes to himself.^^ That one blessed 
memory is enough to show him both what and 
where he is. He is perishing ; and yet he once 
had, he Aas, a home, a Father. The thick 
darkness parts before him ; that memory, like a 
star amidst the riven clouds of night, beckons 
him on ; at least, reveals a world beyond, where 
are both purity and peace. The dreams of his 
fevered brain disappear at that awaking, and 
the first step is made towards a return. 
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It may be objected, "Then, if this be so, there 
is more hope for a sinner the deeper, the blacker, 
the longer-continued may be his sins/^ I have 
said already what ought to make such an ob* 
jection impossible, when I declared my belief 
that Jesus, the Saviour of sinners, meant on 
purpose to draw for us a picture of the most 
hopeless case of sinning, to show us that even 
in our hopelessness there is hope through Him. 
He says nothing about the chances for or 
against our being brought back from a fall so 
low. He declares it to be possible. The warnings 
against continuing in sin must be sought else- 
where in the Word of God, if our own expe- 
rience, of itself, be not enough. How many a 
sinner sets out for that far country, and dies 
outright of that deadly famine before succour 
any how can reach him ! Are so many sinners 
then brought back to God, to a real, abiding, 
sure repentance, that we are willing to run the 
risk of being one of them ? All may ; it ispos^ 
nble for all. Here is the burden of the mes- 
sage my Saviour has charged me with. Not 
one single one, however low he may have sunk. 
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need perish. The grace of God in Christ is 
stronger than sin and Satan. But how many 
do " come to themselves,^^ how many, havings 
once turned their backs on their Father's 
home, are ever brought thither again, is to be 
answered by the facts of actual life, facts 
wherein the Lord leaves us to be our own 
teachers. " Return unto Me, and I will return 
unto you,'' is God's voice to us ; a condition of 
restoration as indispensable as that we should 
cry to Him, ^^ Turn Tkou us, good Lord, and so 
shall we be turned." 

Does any one need, further, to be convinced that 
the wilful sinner living in his sin, led captive by 
the Wicked One, is, in the truest sense, ^' beside 
himself"? I would only ask. What words can 
better describe the state of such? He is going 
against the very design and purpose for which 
he was created. For a being, ^^a little lower 
than the angels," with affections able to reach 
even to God Himself, and capable of being ex- 
ercised not only purely, but with a satisfaction 
all but unalloyed, even here in this life, to de- 
file himself with fleshly lusts which put him on 
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a level witli the beasts that perish, and eat out 
the very essential characters of his nature — for 
a man, one of whose crowning ornaments is his 
reason, to cast away through strong drink his 
reason, and become for the time lower than a 
beast ; for any of us who may have escaped such 
pollutions, or learnt to eschew them, to live in 
belief of an eternal world, yet duregardAng it, 
taking the pleasure, or the happiness, of a few 
years in exchange for that of eternity, bartering 
our divine birthright, each for his own mess of 
pottage — if this is not to be " beside oneself,^^ 
by what other name had one better call it ? Such 
are " beside themselves,^^ and their only hope is 
that by God^s undeserved mercy, they should 
^' come to themselves '^ again. 

May the gracious Lord deign to bless, if but 
to one single soul. His own most loving words ! 
May one single soul, up till now starving in 
that far country, at the call of Jesus, come to 
himself! May the memory of happier days, 
days of purity and simple trust in God, and of a 
conscience unstained, work, as in our Parable, 
through ever present grace, the blessed change ! 
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Do I hear you whisper that you have no such 
memories^ you never knew God as your Father, 
and so the joy of loving Him ? Well I yours is 
a sadder case, yet not, therefore, hopeless. If 
you never knew the love of the soul to God, 
you have not fallen, as all toe have, who once 
knew it well. Memory is often, it is true, the 
well-spring of hope, but not essential to it. 
Hope is the anchor of the soul that binds it to 
the strong love of God ; but hope roots itself in 
the present. Only realize this love of God to 
you, and your answering love to Him, and 
though you may have no sweet memory of 
earlier and better days to fall back upon, you 
may Aope, as well as we. It w a blessed thing 
to have known God once, however long and 
dreary the interval between then and now. 
'^ How many hired servants of my Father Aave 
bread enough and to spare I'' See how memory 
feeds hope ! how hope realizes memory ! TAey 
have it even now; the past, by the magic wand 
of hope, becomes a present ; it i% theirs, it may 
le mine. 

But if some have no such memories to light 
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up the rainbow of hope, others — ^not a few — 
have. Call back those better days, in that far 
country whither ye are so blindly gone. Once 
ye loved God, once at a mother's knee your 
young hearts bounded at the blessed words ye 
heard of Him ? Are those days gone too far to 
be recalled ? Does your cheek bum to recog- 
nize in that little child, loving and loved of 
God, what now ye have made yourselves to 
be? They are not gone so as not to be recalled. 
Ye are dear to God now as then, and God may 
be dear to you. Down deep in your hearts you 
may yet find the old childish lineaments of those 
brighter days, and by means of them come to 
recollect your true selves ; what God once made 
you; what even yet He will, through Christ, 
make you to be. 
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WE broke off in the middle of those words 
which were the first outpouring of the 
Prodigals heart when he '^came to himself 
in that extremity of wretchedness to which 
his wilfulness had brought him. And yet 
such an interruption was really a natural one; 
for those words of his divide themselves into 
two separate utterances. In the former of 
them he does but reveal, as I explained, the 
burning thoughts which were working within 
him, and which had been the instruments of 
that momentous change from his past blind- 
ness and madness to a real and conscious self- 
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recollection : in the latter, he does much more 
than this ; he resolves y and declares his resolu^ 
Hon, to break away from his present bondage 
and misery, and go back to his father » " I will 

AB.ISB AND GO TO MY FATHEE/^ 

Such a resolution as this was plainly a great 
step in advance beyond the first awaking to see 
his actual condition. For what had that open- 
ing of his eyes shown him but a prospect the 
most miserable, and in itself most hopeless? 
Fearful coming to himself, indeed ! If that 
were all, he might as well never have come to 
himself, but died as he was, in his misery, 
spared the full consciousness of it, and the 
knowledge of '^ whence he was fallen/' 

But hope, as we saw, hope fed by memory, 
was to him like oil poured into a lamp, the 
flame of which just flickers round the wick. 
The ^^ golden oil'' of hope distilled into his 
soul through the '^golden pipes" of holy 
memories. Remembrance of a long-lost home 
and its pure joys, perhaps not lost for ever, 
nerves that sinkiug frame; and he not only 
iojoes, but he resolves, ^^I will not die, but 

a 
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live/' he says in effect. " I will arise and go 
to my Father/' 

This resolution of the Prodigal Son well 
deserves our most careful consideration. For, 
when we come to the interpretation of the 
allegory, we have here the second stage in 
the fallen sinner's restoration. 

He has come to himself, through special 
mercy; but what to see? To see himself 
perishing eternally, in the very crisis of the 
death-struggle, without one single circum- 
stance in his own condition, or in the aspect 
of things around him, to bring alleviation. 
Well might the first cry of his awakened heart 
be, '' O God, let me sleep again ; let me be 
beside myself once more, and die without know- 
ing what I am !" That one gleam of hope 
lights up the gathering clouds of despair, and 
his purpose is made with all the energy in- 
spired by such peril, to follow where that light 
leads. And accordingly, his first resolution is 
to ^' arise." Arise, assuredly, he must; for, as 
yet, where is he ? I need not retrace for you 
those last steps of his way. He has joined 
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himself, by a mysterious but most real subjec- 
tion of his spirit, to the great enemy of all good, 
and has been trying to keep life within him by 
those lowest of all defilements, which are repre- 
sented by the husks wherewith the Prodigal is 
sent to feed his master's swine. The picture 
seemed to describe him lying on the ground, 
beside those unclean creatures, unable, from 
the very extremity of his weakness, even to 
stand. Oh terrible delineation of the actual 
reality ! To " arise" then, is the first thought 
prompted by hope. He must lift himself up 
at least and stand upon his feet, before he can 
retrace one step. '^ Awake, thou that sleepest, 
and arise,'' are the words of Christ to the soul 
lying in the deep sleep of sin. The sinner 
awakes in ^' coming to himself," and then his 
first resolve is " to arise," 

But with what object does he thus determine 
to arise? Is it that he may flee from this 
accursed bondage, whither he knows not ? Is it 
a vague desire for freedom that prompts the 
words, akin to that which led him once to break 
away from the restraints of home ? No I it is 

G 2 
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not! ''1 will arise and ^o to my Father ;^' go 
away indeed^ away from that scene of misery 
and death ; but yet with one settled, determined, 
object before his steps, even the home of the 
Father, whom he has wronged. How full of 
deepest spiritual truth is all this ! What fresh 
evidence may we gather here, that the simplest 
words of this natural tale are like the well- 
wrought casket, enclosing the more precious 
jewel, one of the very brightest in the crown 
of the King of kings ! For it is the love of 
God for sinners, which is declared here ; and in 
every least incident of a story apparently so 
inartificial, are set forth with the greatest exact- 
ness the ways in which God works out their 
restoration. And here is one, not of the least, 
nor of the least important ; in this resolution, 
I mean, of the spiritual Prodigal, in the last 
stage of his wretchedness and exhaustion, to go 
at once to his Father. How natural^ how much 
more natural, might it have seemed to us, if the 
Son had been made to say somewhat thus, when 
the change described by the coming to himself 
passed upon him, ^^ I will arise and flee for my 
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life from this accursed bondage ; I will not die 
here. I will leave this wretched country at any 
cost. / would, if I dared, go home ; but I dare 
not. I can never see my Father's face again. 
He would turn me from his doors, even if I 
could ever reach so far ; so ungrateful as I have 
been to him; such a miserable object as Inow am.^' 
How differently does Divine Wisdom speak 
here. It knows that there is but one chance 
of the sinner^s being saved, and that is, by going 
straight, at once, to God. And this deter- 
mination of the sinner to return to God is not, 
I need scarcely point out to you, in any sense 
a result of that blindness which sin always 
casts over the soul ; it is not, I mean, because 
the sinner does not /eel his utter unworthiness 
that he entertains the thought of going home. 
He sees and feels his shame, and yet that shame 
only clenches his resolution. ''I will arise and 
go to my Father, and will say ukto him. 
Father, I have sinned against Heaven and 

BEFORE thee, AND AM NO MORE WORTHY TO BB 
CALLED THY SON j MAKE MB AS ONE OF THY HIRED 
SERVANTS.^' 
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It is in these words that I find the clearest 
proof of what I say. We will consider them 
more in detail. 

The Prodigal, in resolving to return to his 
father, resolves at the same time to say, that 
he has sinned against Heaven and before him. 
In the literal tale these words are remark- 
able. For they denote that even in the bitter- 
ness of his spirit because of his ingratitude 
to his father, and with his eyes fixed so 
longingly on that father^s love, yet the sense 
of his sin as against God is uppermost. 
" Against Heaven, and before thee, my father.^' 
And when we give the tale its interpretation, 
and " Heaven ^^ and our " Father,^' then become 
virtually one and the same, with what power 
is the truth hereby forced upon us, that all 
sin, whatever particular form it may have 
taken, is, first and above all things, sin against 
God ! As done against Heaven, and before his 
father, the Prodigal contemplated his sin. 
He speaks, almost as if he implied that those 
we wrong here on earth are but witnesses of our 
sins, however directly those sins may have 
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affected them, in comparison with Him above, 
who is the really injured One. How unlike 
the world^s maxims- about sinning, and even 
the judgment of human laws ! They scarcely 
attempt to estimate guilt as guilt ; they deal 
with offences for the most part, with regard 
to the harm that accrues to society by means 
of them. When God deals with sin^ all these 
considerations, however true, are but unim- 
portant elements in the real guilt. It is the 
thought of the sin as '^ against Heaven,^^ that 
must determine its heinousness, the sense of 
what it is, as seen against the purity and 
omniscience of God. Such was the language, 
you remember, of a penitent of old, of one 
whose repentance was wrought out and recorded 
by the Spirit of God purposely as our pattern, 
and yet of one who had wronged his fellow-man 
as deeply as wrong could reach. "Against 
Thee, Thee only have I sinned,^' was the 
amazing cry of David, blood-stained and an 
adulterer. 

I would notice, again, what I cannot help 
recognizing as another characteristic of true 
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contrition in this resolution of the Prodigal, 
although one which is less evident in our 
English Bible, than in the original. For those 
words of his seem to me to express not only a 
thorough sense of sin, but a closeness of self- 
accusation, which is one of the surest signs of 
reality. '^ Father, I sinned against Heaven 
and before thee,'' are the exact words of the 
parable; that is, he does not make a mere 
general acknowledgment of his guilt, as might 
be supposed from the words ^' I kave sinned,'' 
as if they only meant, I have been a great 
sinner. He speaks of his past sin, as one or 
more definite acts ; ''I sinned or did sin," at the 
particular moment of his life, which he then 
recalls. He scarcely seems to think it needful 
to confess his sinfulness all along, especially 
during that last miserable period of his life : 
this is too obvious to need recounting. His 
words are a distinct confession of sin, as well 
as an act of submission and humiliation. He 
looks, as it were, in this his resolution, to those 
two turning-points of his life which we have 
already considered; his first claiming his 
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portion of goods; and his subsequent leaving 
his father's house; and with regard to both 
these he resolves to say, " Father, I sinned 
against Heaven and before thee,'' in doing as I 
did then. He inwardly determines to bring 
these two wilful acts of his, the very source 
of all his after-wickedness, and lay them at his 
father's feet in the very lowliest abasement; 
and by so doing he feels that he humbles him-> 
himself ybr all his sins. 

And that this is a true view to take of the 
state of heart here represented, we have abun- 
dant confirmation in the words which follow. 
For the Prodigal resolves not only to own his 
sins, his master-sins, but to fix for himself the 
place in his father's family, which is the utmost 
he can hope to attain. " I am no more worthy 
to be called thy son ; make me as one of thy 
hired servants" — words as full of import in 
their spiritual interpretation as of deep natural 
feeling in the tale itself. For then they are seen 
to be the language of one who is adopting the 
position of a penitent sinner with all its conse- 
quences, and with a keen sense of what those 
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consequences are. He feels that he has forfeited 
all that is most precious to him^ even all claim 
to that love which now is growing every moment 
more and more dear to him. Though, even while 
renouncing them as of rigkty he seems to sue for 
them as oi favour — "J. am no more worthy to be 
called thy son -/^ yet there, he implies, stands 
the old unchangeable relationship, unworthy as 
he is of it. And still more do we perceive the 
same clear recognition of what his sins have 
brought him to, in the other half of the same 
piteous utterance, " Make me as one of thy hired 
servants.^' We saw before, how it was the 
remembrance of the comforts of his £a.ther's 
hired servants which was the channel whereby 
true self-recollection came back to him : now 
he resolves only to ask for a share of these, and 
nothing more. Yet even that must be done for 
him ; he has lost all right to even tliis. '^ Make 
me as one of thy hired servants.^^ So far as he 
is still a son, he cannot claim them j as an out- 
east in that far country, he dares not. 

Before we go on to see the actual progress of 
the sinner putting his resolution into act, let me 
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invite you to join with me in one more careful 
glance at the outline of these first stages of 
repentance^ as drawn for us by the master-hand 
of the Great Searcher and Absolute Judge of 
all our works and ways. 

The first efforts of the sinful soul to recover 
itself^ rest upon a firm^ immovable faith in the 
love of its Heavenly Father. The sinner is sure 
that he is still a son^ and God still his Father^ 
even as he lies in the very depth of his present 
misery, with all the consequences of his sin 
crying for retribution. Amidst the tumult of 
their manifold diuy is yet heard the still small 
voice of God's Infinite Love ; and to this the 
soul hearkens, and makes echo even from its 
own sorrows. 

And yet the Spirit of God, when it is work- 
ing out true repentance, does not spare the 
sinner. It suffers no half-thoughts of what his 
sin has been, either in itself or in its conse- 
quences. It teaches the sinner, from the first, 
the full truth about sin, that it is sin against 
God; that however deeply man may have been 
wronged by it, this is as nothing beside the 
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^vrong it has done to the God of Holiness, whose 
laws it has broken, whose love it has despised, 
whose glory it has dimmed. Not that such 
knowledge of sin as against God is suffered to 
shut out the very closest self-condemnation. 
The sin which, as it were, assails the very Throne 
of God, has its root in the sinner's own heart 
and evil deeds ; and thus he is led to search out 
the source of his evil in his own will, and to 
resolve to bring it into captivity to Him whom 
he has rebelled against. And with this self- 
searching comes a keen sense too of the con- 
sequences of sin to himself. He learns what he 
has lost through sinning; how deep his fall, 
how grievous the recompense he has earned. 
Though a son, ever a son, he is not worthy to be 
called one : all that remains to him — and that 
how blessed ! — is the lowest place in his own 
Father's house. 

May God grant the one prayer I would ask 
for one and all of us I that He will give us 
grace to try our repentance by such a test — a 
repentance which too often begins with this 
world, and ends there; with sorrow for thfe 
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present consequences of sin, and joy at their 
alleviation — which, with but little experience 
of the real privileges of Christian sonship, 
thinks nothing too good for us which God 
may give us as our portion, while it frets under 
and winces at the very shadow of a cross; 
which, in a word, makes for itself a broad and 
easy road home to its Pather^s House, instead 
of what must ever be the narrowest of all narrow 
ways. 
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T)UT, after all, resolutions of themselves can 
profit little. We all know the wide dif- 
ference between resolving and putting resolu- 
tions into effect. So that when we read of 
the Prodigal in the next words of the Parable, 

that ^^HB AROSE, AND CAME TO HIS FATHER/' 

we perceive that much will have to be supplied 
to fill up the outline of the narrative. With 
what purpose we may believe that the Blessed 
Speaker omitted this, we will consider pre- 
sently. 

For when the Prodigal begins to do as he 
resolves, how many hindrances, never thought 
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of before, at once disclose themselves. First of 
all, there is his extreme weakness, and the 
disinclination for any serious effort which goes 
with bodily weakness ; for he has been starving 
on the swine's husks, which could at best but 
deaden the worst pangs of hunger — could not 
give real nourishment. And as he lies on the 
ground and resolves " I will arise,'' he does not 
know the weakness which will drag him down, 
when he makes the trial. Then again, what of 
the cruel master to whom he has joined him- 
self by a most abject submission? Will he 
part so readily with one whose services he has 
found so useful ? Will he give up that power 
over him which was put so absolutely into his 
hands? Suppose, again, that he does arise — 
that by a great effort he does lift himself from 
the ground where he is lying faint and ready to 
die, and stand upon his feet again; and sup- 
pose, further, that with the energy of a despe- 
rate man, gathering up all his powers for one 
last attempt, he sets off on his homeward way, 
will he not be met on all sides by such taunts 
as these ? '^ What wilt thou do, thou miserable 
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feeder of the swine ? Thinkest thou to return 
to thy father^s house in thy present plight, clad 
in those ragged garments, and unclean through 
thy degrading servitude? Will thy father 
recognize thee as thou art? Will he know 
the son who left his home because he wished 
to be more free ? Will he not spurn thee from 
his door ? Besides, how wilt thou ever reach so 
far ? thou knowest not how far it is. Soon will 
thy little strength be gone, and thou wilt perish 
miserably on the way/' And if to this the 
poor sufferer's conscience, as we may be sure 
it will, only replies that these reproaches may 
be too true, clearly enough do we see that the 
crisis of the effort will lie here in the first 
setting out, his first actual arising and fairly 
committing himself to his journey. 

The history of him, whose homeward way the 
Gracious Saviour is describing to us under the 
thin v^il of this simple tale, will convince us, 
I think, if we reflect on it, that in his case too 
there is much to be supplied. 

Let us attentively consider this. 

When the sinner has, by God's grace, come 
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to himself — ^when his heart has been touched 
by God's Holy Spirit, aud his eyes opened to 
see his present state, so that he resolves to 
arise and return to God, how can he do this, 
powerless as he is through his many sins ? For 
the state of bodily weakness to which a life 
such as that of the Prodigal would bring a man, 
represents only too truly the condition to which 
spiritual powers are brought by long continu- 
ance in wilful sin. Sin weakens the soul for 
all that is good, and pure, and holy, just as 

• 

hunger and vile food would enfeeble and ex- 
haust the body. The life of the soul pines 
and wastes away under such usage, until at 
last, in a most true sense, it is perishing. How, 
then, can any mere enlightenment, any truer 
knowledge of its misery, give it the power to 
do what it may desire ever so earnestly ? To 
know our sinfulness is not to do better : the 
wisest and sincerest resolutions are very far 
short of one single real effort at amend- 
ment. 

Besides, there is another point to be noticed. 
The beginning of a return to God is perhaps 

H 
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the hardest and most painful step of all. For 
what has our knowledge, as sinners brought by- 
God to see, in some degree, our guiltiness and 
our present wretchedness, done for us, but to in- 
crease our suffering tenfold ? A dead man does 
not feel; nor does one dead, or all but dead, in 
trespasses and sins. He has destroyed his feel- 
ings ; he does the most wicked thingfs without 
a shadow of misgiving, things which earlier in 
his course he would have loathed himself for. 
But now, awakened from this numbness, this 
torpor of death, his feelings come back to him 
with terrible acuteness. As each fresh sin of 
his life begins to open upon him, fresh anguish 
pierces him, and if it were not for the blessed 
balm God pours into his wounded spirit, 
through faith in, and hope of, a Father's love, 
he would cry out that he may be let slumber 
again, go back to his old torpor, even die alto- 
gether. It is so in cases of recovery from some 
kinds of sickness, or of rescue from some vio- 
lent deaths. People who have been restored 
thus, have said that they felt no pain when they 
thought they were dying ; that it was the first 
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step towards recovery tliat was so painfiil j and 
tHey have even been known to beg to be let die, 
so great was the agony of the first stages of 
being restored. 

Then again, there is the power of the Wicked 
One over the sinner who has chosen him as his 
master and given himself over to be guided by 
him. Will he part without a struggle with one 
who is already all but his own for ever ? When 
the prize is now in his grasp, will he relinquish 
it because the sinner changes his mind and 
resolves to break away ? We do not, I am con- 
vinced, in our thoughts about repentance, allow 
enough place to Satan^s power. As with our 
departure from God, so with our return to Him, 
if we do return, there is another besides our- 
selves deeply interested in the result, whose part 
in it we think far too little of. For a sinner to 
say, ^^I w;ill come back to God,'^ without 
thought of the bonds in which he has let Satan 
bind him, is much as if a prisoner should say, 
^^I will be free,^^ forgetting the iron chains 
around his hands and feet. And even if, 
through the grace of Christ, that "Stronger 

H 2 
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Man/' who for our sakes has overcome "the 
Strong man/' Satan is not permitted to shut 
out the first gleams of light that bring the 
sinner to himself, will he therefore no more 
molest him, but suffer him to finish his course 
in peace ? Never will the Wicked One give up 
the soul that has once been in his power ; never 
till the very last hour of life, never till the last 
struggle of all is over, and the crown is won, 
will he depart from the scene of his first victo- 
ries. And oh, what subtle arts knows he not 
of, whereby to turn the repenting sinner from 
his narrow path ! One day, the way is so easy 
we need not keep so strict a watch ; another, it 
is so hard and grievous, it is hopeless to go on. 
And all this with that keen knowledge of our 
personal weaknesses which he has acquired, 
when we in our folly told him the secret of our 
strength. 

And, apart from Satan's power, there is the 
weight of evil habits to be striven against, of 
habits which have become almost a second na- 
ture to us ; for those past sins of ours are not 
like clouds which a breath will blow away. We 
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are what our sins have made us to be. When 
purer, holier thoughts, sent from Heaven, stir 
within the heart, they find that heart like a 
city stricken with the plague or desolated by 
fierce war, where the few better desires that 
remain have hidden themselves out of sight, 
like the survivors in a city of the dead. How 
long must it be ere a withered, ravaged heart 
like this revive to its true life again ! 

And then, once more, beside all these, what 
must we not say of the hindrances an evil world 
itself in so many ways may throw between the 
returning sinner and God ? For its temptations 
are to him multiplied a hundredfold : what 
would have no voice for the faithful Christian, 
speaks with words of strongest enticement to 
him. His former fellow-travellers along the same 
broad road beset his steps with mockings and re- 
vilings. " What hast thou to do with God and 
Heaven ? Wilt thou then claim to be a child 
of God, such as we know thee to be? Look 
but at thyself, and then answer us, whether 
God is likely to receive such as thou. Thou 
hast lost thy birthright long ago, never to be 
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regained; come^ cast in thy lot with us once 
more. Surely thy present misery surpasses all 
thy past/^ And the measure of truth that lies 
beneath such taunts^ sinks into his trembling 
soul. " What if, after all, he should be suffer- 
ing in vain ?'^ 

Such are some of the thoughts which actual 
experience supplies, and which the Word of God 
confirms, as to this first beginning of the sin- 
ner^s return fix)m the far country of deadly sin. 
And yet, as we have seen, short and few are the 
words wherein our Blessed Lord describes it : 
'^ He arose and came to his father .^^ No exact- 
ness of detail, on the other hand, seems to 
suffice Him, whereby to paint every step on the 
sinner^s downward way. We are told of the 
impatience, and the wilful resolve, and the 
departure, and the first aching of heart, and the 
positive hunger, and the cruel master, and the 
degrading servitude. And why, are we to 
believe, is this ? Because our gracious Saviour 
knows that it is the seeming hopelessness of the 
way back that keeps so many where they are ; 
and, therefore, in mercy to us. He gathers it all 
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up, as into one single step, ^^He arose and 
came/' Merciful, loving Lord, who wouldest 
keep us from sin by every terror, and allure us 
back from it by every encouragement ! 

And, moreover, herein lies another truth as 
precious, almost more important^ to lay hold of. 
I mean the power of man's own free will, when 
God has quickened it into life again. God's 
Spirit is mighty to quicken, and man's spirit, 
when quickened by God, is mighty to perform. 
Nothing can resist the will of man when its 
strength comes from God, no powers of dark- 
ness, no weakness of his own, no opposition of 
the world. Then, of a truth, to Him who sees 
the end from the beginning, the first efforts of 
repentance are the same as the perfect work. 
This is the assurance which the sinner needs, 
and which in this Parable is so abundantly 
afforded. To every one who will repent, the end 
is sure; the penitent sinner's strength is the 
strength of God. 

Are we, any of us, hesitating on our way? 
Having resolved to come back to our Father, 
does the first experience of the difficulties of the 
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way deter us ? or, having once set out in earnest^ 
are we growing faint-hearted through weari- 
ness in striving ? Oh ! let us ponder well, take 
with us, as the very staff to hold us up, those 
precious words which, in the Eye of the Omni- 
scient, sum up. a whole lifetime of repentance, 
^^He arose and came to his Father/' Sow 
Divine love co-operates with us, we shall see 
hereafter. Who, with such hopes before him, 
will be content to lie on in the defilement and 
wretchedness of his old sins ? One real effort 
in the strength of God — oh, what wonders will 
it work ! Christ calls thee by these His loving 
words ; thy Father yearns over thee ; the Spirit 
of grace and love broods upon thy darkness to 
make it light. Up from thy misery, from thy 
bondage, from thy torpor ! One bold, strong step 
in the might of Christ, shall fold thee in thy 
Father's arms. 



WHILH STILL FAR OFF, SIS FATHER RUNS 
TO WELCOME HIM, 



T APPROACH that portion of our Parable 
which is now opening out upon us, with a 
feeling akin to that with which one might take 
into one's hand something of rare beauty, yet 
exquisitely delicate and fragile, as a tender 
flower, for instance, reared in the warmth and 
stillness of an artificial home, which a strong 
breath might shatter, or a rough touch cause to 
droop. Such as this are those most beautiful, 
most aflfecting words, which introduce to us the 
scene about to be described. One fears to speak 
of them, lest, with all one's care, rude handling 
should spoil them, or, at least, rob them of some 
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part of that Divine grace and loveliness where- 
with the gentle Spirit of God has so richly 
decked them. ^^But when he was yet a 

GREAT WAY GPP, HIS PATHEB. SAW HIM, AND TTAn 
COMPASSION, AND BAN, AND PELL ON HIS NECK, 
AND KISSED BIM." 

In commenting on these words, I shall aim 
at no more than reverently to unfold their 
meaning. To repeat the illustration I used 
before : just as, with a beautiful flower, we might 
tenderly turn aside the leaves that protect and 
hide it, and even gently open its petals and 
look within on the bright colours that lie half 
concealed within its cup ; so would I seek to do 
with these exquisite words of the Lord Jesus. I 
would with a careful hand draw back the outer 
covering of the mere words, that you may see 
the glorious hues of Divine love which they 
enwrap; not so much adding to them one 
thought of mine, as leading you by a closer 
examination than, it may be, you have given 
them before, to form a truer conception of their 
surpassing beauty. 

One moment of recapitulation will suffice to 
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place us again in full possession of the circum- 
stances of the tale up to the point which we 
have now reached. The famished, enfeebled 
youth has made the great effort which is the 
beginning of his homeward journey; and not 
only so, but, for reasons which I dwelt on at 
some length before, he is represented as having 
made such progress on the way, as to justify 
the description, ^^He arose and came to his 
father/^ Yet that the actual progress he had 
achieved when the next stage of his course is 
described was but inconsiderable, is proved by 
what we read, that ^^ when he was yet a great way 
off his father saw him/^ I might just mention 
to you that the words here, ^^ a great way,^^ are 
but the very same in the original as that one 
word of which we spoke so much, that simple 
word, ^^far,^' — reminding us as well of that 
dismal land of his exile as of the little distance 
accomplished. 

The father, then {JioWy we need not think ; if 
there strike us here any want of coherence in 
the literal tale, it is but another indication of the 
presence of deeper truths which cannot thus be 
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hidden — ^the flaw in the outward shell does but 
reveal the pearl within) — ^the father, then, I say, 
sees his son a great way off, toiling on his home- 
ward journey. He sees him, and, with the sure 
instinct of love, he recognizes him. He doubts 
not for an instant whether it be his son, his very, 
long-lost, son. Can it be, we might ask, that 
that bowed head, and that weary, tottering step, 
tell too truly the tale which his own anxious 
fears have long ago built up? He sees, he 
knows, and he has compassion on him. We 
want a stronger word here than the English word 
^^ compassion,^^ to express the full meaning of 
the original word. It is elsewhere translated, 
^^ moved with compassion,'^ which is perhaps a 
truer equivalent. His bowels of mercy yearn 
over him ; the inmost depths of his affection are 
stirred at the sight of his child ; and, forgetting 
all else, all determinations prompted by just 
anger or righteous retribution, which, like 
thorns in the blaze, are consumed in an instant 
by the kindling of that deep compassion, he runs 
to meet him. Yes, the aged father runs to 
meet his son : the old man, with the speed and 
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alacrity of youth, runs to meet the young 
man slowly, painfully journeying along, as 
though in the premature decrepitude of old age. 
And as he comes near, and a closer view dis- 
closes the wretched plight of the poor wayfarer, 
the father still doubts not, nor stops to ask, 
^' Can this be he who left me full of proud 
hopes and confidence? Surely this squalid, 
wayworn traveller is not he?^^ No, he sees at 
a glance the whole history which that wretched- 
ness reveals, yet only to be stirred by deeper 
pity; he knows him, and he. owns him; he falls 
on his neck and kisses him ; he owns him in all 
his filth and misery ; he owns his son, his very 
son, hidden under those swineherd's filthy gar- 
ments; and he falls on that bowed neck and 
kisses those haggard cheeks. 

It was not of this meeting between the 
human father and the human son that I was 
thinking, when I spoke before of the exquisite 
grace and delicacy of the scene, which any 
touch of a rough hand might spoil. Though, 
indeed, we need not to be told how very great 
the simple beauty in this picture of the meet* 
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ing of tlie father and his long-lost son^ as a 
picture of human love and nothing more. I 
thought of the infinitely more touching grace, 
and the tenderness which is nothing less than 
awful, when we reflect, that that son is the 
wilful, polluted sinner — that Father, the 
Eternal All-Holy God. A voice seems here to 
whisper to us, '^Take off thy shoes from off 
thy feet ; for the place whereon thou standest 
is holy ground.^' For, rememher, this is no 
tale uttered by mere human lips. It is the 
God of Holiness Himself speaking of His own 
love. "I am this Father,^' He seems to say 
to every returning sinner : '^ thus do I see thee 
afar off— thus do I go forth to meet, and with 
such a welcome as this, receive thee.'^ 

And when, accordingly, I go on to speak to 
you of the spiritual truths taught by this simple 
tale, I will be bold to say, that I know not 
whither, in the whole written Word of God, 
to turn, to find other like words of such exceed- 
ing love. The Holy Book abounds, indeed, 
with words of unspeakable love; it is from 
beginning to end, in its one scope and object. 
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the message of salvation to a world of perish- 
ing sinners ; and what love can surpajss this ? 
But yet no where else, that I can think of, can I 
find God^s love represented as swallowing up 
(so to say) all those His inalienable attributes 
which seem to us most to militate against His 
love — His justice. His wrath, His hatred of sin 
— set forth in language which so vividly addresses 
itself to our deepest emotions, and which, there- 
fore, if it means any thing, must mean all that 
it can mean. God^s love to sinners is, I know, 
shadowed forth in the Bible under many most 
speaking figures — the blotting out of sins, the 
remembering them no more, the casting them 
into the depths of the sea, even the receiving 
again a wife who has been unfaithful to her 
husband. And yet all these seem to me to fall 
short of a representation wherein God^s dealing 
with a sinner who forsakes bis sins and comes 
back to Him, is likened to a father running to 
meet a degraded son, and falling on his neck, 
and kissing him. 

For herein lies the essence of this incompara- 
ble, and, as I said, even awful utterance of 
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love. Not so mucli ia that providenoe wldcli 
has followed the sinner thronghont his wander- 
ings^ and only waited to be gracious ; not even 
in that compassion^ which the sight of such 
abject misery as the awakened sinner's might 
be expected to call forth^ in One who is '^fall 
of compassion and tender mercy -" but in that 
nnntterable longing for the sinner's safe return^ 
that impatience^ if I may so speak^ which even 
demeans itself to welcome him ; that condescen- 
sion^ which can stoop so low as^ in some sense^ 
to touchy to embrace^ to kiss poor defiled sinners 
in all the pollution of their sinfulness. It is thi9 
excess of love which makes the Parable so awful. 
There can scarcely be any need that I should 
explain what is that great mystery of IHvine 
Love which alone makes such statements pos- 
sible^ and gives the clue to the understanding of 
them ; I mean the love of the Father through 
the Atonement of the Eternal Son. He who 
spake the Parable could not then have spoken 
of His unfinished work, or told those who lis- 
tened to Him^ that it was through and because 
of His work of love, that the love of the Father 
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thus abounded upon sinners; that it was His 
humbling Himself even to the death upon the 
Cross, and Hu enduring the shame, whereby 
the Eternal Father stoops to receive the re- 
turning penitent. But we know these blessed 
truths in all their fulness, and can find in them 
the key to understand all other mysteries of 
God^s dealings with His sinful people. ^' God 
in Christ reconciling the world unto Himself,^' 
throws the light we need upon many a page of 
God^s Providence, which else would be dark 
and bewildering. 

But in this amazing picture of the Father^s 
welcome of his child, we are meant, I cannot 
doubt, to see more than a general outline of the 
exceeding greatness of God's love. The exact- 
ness of interpretation which the Parable through- 
out not only permits but demands, forbids our 
passing over the several acts of love without 
attempting to draw some fuller statements of 
Divine truth from them. The father seea his 
son ; then, has compassion ; then, runs to meet ; 
and then, embraces him. 

How our Heavenly Father " sees us" how- 

I 
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ever widely separated from Him by sin, we 
cannot require to be taught. I remarked be- 
fore, that here it is the spirit of the Parable 
which gives coherence to the letter of it. Yet, 
conscious as we may be of the Omniscience of 
Him of whom it is written that His " eyes are 
in every place, beholding the evil and the 
good,'' perhaps we scarcely realise how God thus 
watches us from afar, in love rather than wrath, 
searching out, as it were, for any sign of better 
things, of any least inclination to forsake our 
sinful ways ; and when He does find such, pre- 
pared and on the alert, if I may say so, to 
make the most of it. No faintest effort to break 
away from sin and return to God is unnoticed 
by Him who sees us ^^ as yet a great way off;'' 
nor does such effort ever fail for want of ready 
help from Him. 

For when He " sees,*^ He ^^ has compassion,'^ 
I have pointed out before that there is more 
implied in these words than mere pity for great 
distress : the attribute of God here shadpwed 
out by human emotion is that intense longing 
to bring help and salvation, which follows upon 
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pity. It is the yearning of the bowels of 
God, as the languagfe of Holy Scripture is, 
which moves the Holy One to an exercise of 
active power to save the object of His compas- 
sion. For man may pity, and yet stand by and 
see the sufferer perish, without stretching out a 
hand to help. With God this is impossible. 
His love always moves Him to try to save. 

And so, when He ^^ ha% compasaioUy^ He ^' runs 
to meet '^ the sinner. Here, in this one act, are 
contained two distinct spiritual truths, most 
blessed, most reassuring. For we are taught by 
it both the power of God^s quickening grace, 
and the awtftneas with which it comes. The 
sinner is still ^^ a great way oSf how could he 
be otherwise ? Well has it been for him if his 
better resolutions have continued to sustain him 
against the manifold difficulties and perils of 
the way. And when thus, as must be, sorely 
pressed, Divine Graxje comes to him both in the 
hour of his need, and with a strength equal to 
his necessity. It " meets '* the broken-hearted 
sinner; it sensibly upholds his fainting spirit; 
it helps him to bear his heavy burden. And 

I 2 
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the aid it thus brings is as timely as sufficient. 
Human succour may come just too late ; not so 
God's. God's love prevents our needs^ goes 
before, outstrips them ; while we are slowly re- 
solving and languidly desiring, God's love has 
already sent to us a token of His acceptance, 
which is His own Presence with us. 

And that Presence of God disdains not the 
very vilest sinner, who has but resolved to 
repent, and begun to act upon the resolution. 
This is that ^^ falling upon Ais neck" which 
follows, or, rather, goes together with, that first 
inward meeting between God and the returning 
sinner. It describes infinite condescension, 
as well as infinite affection. For the sinner 
is still in all the uncleanness of his past life ; 
the change that has come upon him has only as 
yet reached to the purpose of his heart and 
will, besides the mere departure from the old 
outward defilements of his life. Yet God's love 
stoops so low, as to fall on the neck of such an 

IT 

one, and give that most solemn assurance of 
the tenderest love, which is typified by the best 
pledge of reconciliation, a father's forgiving 
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kiss. We need here above all things^ to recur 
often to what I spoke of before^ lest we should 
forget the impassable gulf between the holiness 
of God and the sinfulness of fallen man. In 
Christ alone can these two meet. When God 
accepts the sinner^ it is because Christ has 
borne that sinner's sins ; and the wrath of the 
Righteous God has already lighted down upon 
the Great Victim's Head. 

Yet, bearing this in mind, we may well ask, 
What is the actual gift of grace which God im- 
parts, which may be spoken of as His embracing 
the defiled sinner when he repents ? 

This blessed welcome, we must consider, 
comes almost at the very outset of his repent- 
ance, when the hard work of it is but just begun. 
It is not the final restoration, the full and 
complete acceptance, of the sinner. This meet- 
ing takes place, in the Parable, far from the 
father's house ; a long and weary way has yet 
to be travelled before his old home is reached; 
and then, as we shall see, the son is stripped from 
his filthy garments and reclad ere he enters it. 

This pledge of love, then, represented by the 
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father's embrace^ can only mean those first and 
earliest^ yet most blessed and satisfying assur- 
ances of acceptance, which God, in many ways, 
gives to the inmost heart of the penitent. The 
promises of the Gospel secretly applied to 
and received by the soul, as its own, are such a 
pledge, and every renewal of such promises 
brought home to it by the Spirit of God, through 
any of His inward avenues. At such times 
there is a real stooping down of God's Holiness 
to sinful man, and man feels within him the 
impress of Divine Love. Yet they are but 
pledges, not rewards; tokens which assure to 
him those rewards, if he persevere. 

And if to any of us, who have been thinking 
ourselves true penitents, there recurs no me- 
mory of such times of refreshment, of such 
drawings near and stoopings down of God to 
us in our vileness — ^no such inward pledges of 
final victory, all I can say in answer is, that 
this may well call forth misgivings as to whether 
something has not been wanting in our repent- 
ance. I have said all along that it is a pattern — 
I had almost called it an ideal — of a perfect 
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repentance, which Christ here in this Parable 
depicts. Yet, let us be assured that, where we 
come short of it, the fault lies in ourselves, not 
in Him. Has God our Father been the object 
on which our hearts have been set ? His House 
the goal of our strivings ? If not — ^if other lower 
aims have mixed themselves up with these, and 
even outweighed them — can we wonder if we 
have missed the full blessedness of His conso- 
lations, and found our way back uncheered by- 
some of the proffered tokens of His love ? 



THE PRODIGAL CONFESSES SIS SIN ANI> 
HIS UNWOETHINESS. 



"lirE can picture to ourselves, without any- 
deep knowledge of human nature, the 
effect of such a welcome on the poor Prodigal. 
What a crowd of doubts and fears did that 
loving kiss wipe away ! No longer is it pos- 
sible to be afraid of the reception that awftits 
him at the end; and as for his own present weak- 
ness and exhaustion and his inabihtj to con- 
tinue on his way, with what strength and confi- 
dence is he inspired ! And yet, what are the 
words wherewith he receives that unlooked-for, 
that overwhelming assurance of his father's 
unchanging love ? The very words on which he 
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had resolved, under circumstances so different, 
while still an outcast in the extremity of his 
wretchedness. ''And the son said unto him. 
Father, I have sinned against Heaven, and 

BEFORE THEE, AND AM NO MORE WORTHY TO BE 
CALLED THY SON/^ 

Need we wonder at this ? For have that 
welcome and that kiss chariged him from what 
he was ? They have changed him in his relation 
to his father, but in himself he is the same. 
Nay, has it not even increased the sense of his 
unworthiness ? Has he not become thereby 
more than ever conscious of his degradation, as 
he stands in his present squalor and feebleness 
by his father's side ? 

There is indeed a slight, unimportant differ- 
ence in the words as they stand in the two 
several places in our English Bibles ; but this, 
I am bound to tell you, is a mere accidental 
one, probably an oversight of our translators, 
for which there is no foundation in the original. 
The words he speaks to his father are, as far as 
they go, the self-same words as those he had 
before resolved to speak. I say, ''as far as they 
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gfo/' for he does not say, as he had resolved he 
would, ^^make me as one of thy hired servants/^ 
And can we doubt why ? Unworthy he is, as 
ever; but that welcome has made it impossible 
that he should ever be any thing but a %on. I 
will not point out to you, further, the comfort 
that such an acknowledgment of unworthiness 
would bring to the Prodigal, as the only act of 
reparation, as well as of gratitude, in his power: 
we shall see this more clearly as we consider the 
interpretation of this incident. 

I shall take for granted, in going on now to 
do this, the depth of self-abasement which his 
words embrace, and the full knowledge of the 
nature of sin which they imply (for also these 
points I explained at some length before), and 
confine myself to the consideration of them as a 
confession of sins made by the repenting sinner to 
God, after receiving from Him a most gracious 
inward pledge of his acceptance. 

And the first truth we perceive to be taught 
here, one which we might even know by the 
witness of our own conscience, is, that no assur- 
ance of God^s pardon can do away with the 
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need of our own self-humiliation. For, even if 
we may be certified that God's manner of regard- 
ing us has changed (and thus we are warranted 
by the Bible in speaking of Him who in Himself 
is unchangeable), if we feel that whereas His 
Face was turned away from us in wrath before, 
now it beams on us most blessed forgiveness, 
yet we are still the same we were ; that change 
in our Heavenly Father towards us has not yet 
changed us. We are still, as we were, in the 
defilement of our many and accumulated sins. 
Nay, if we felt this before, we feel it far more 
keenly now ; for in the near love of God we see 
our want of love; in His light our darkness. 
And so, if at the first moment of our awaking 
from our slumber, we resolved to confess our 
guilt, much more now do we fulfil our resolution, 
and cry " Father, against Heaven, and before 
Thee, have I sinned. ^^ 

Again, such confession as this brings the 
sinner inexpressible relief. It is the getting 
rid of a burden of misery which has long 
weighed him down. For sin committed is like 
a fire pent up within the spirit, which can never 
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be quenched by trying to stifle it. '' While I 
held my tongue/^ said a true penitent sinner^ 
whose actual history in part illustrates this 
Parable, ^^my bones consumed away through 
my daily complaining/^ He opened his heart to 
God and found comfort. '^I said I will ac- 
knowledge my sin unto Thee, and mine unright- 
eousness have I not hid. I said, I will confess 
my sins unto the Lord, and so TAou forgaveat 
the wickedness of my sin/^ Thus do all feel whose 
hearts are touched as his. They have no peace 
nor rest till they have cast from them the cause 
of their misery, laying their guilt, as they may 
lay it, upon that Lamb of God who stands, as. 
still slain, in the Presence of the All- Holy 
One, a perfected Sacrifice, ever taking away our 
sins. 

And it brings relief to the sinner in another 
way. It is the one return which he can make 
for that love which has met him on his journey. 
That love of his Father has opened in his stony 
heart a fountain of grateful love in response ; 
yet what can Ae do, whose very presence and 
very touch are a witness against himself? He 
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has but one oflTering to make^ a heart owning 
its guilt, and humbling itself before the God 
it has sinned against. Confession of sins 
makes this offering, the oblation of ^^ a broken 
and contrite heart, which God will not despise/*' 

And this offering is, in a true sense, an 
amends for the past, and a restitution, poor 
and miserable indeed, saved out of the ship- 
wreck of the sinner's life, but yet, so far as 
it is a real humbling of himself, an act of 
homage to God's offended majesty. For to 
confess our sins to God is to own to Him, 
that He is true, and just, and righteous, and 
that we are blind, and sinful, and self-deceived ; 
it is to take the whole guilt and the whole fruits 
of our sins upon ourselves, and acknowledge 
that when we rebelled against God, it was 
^^ from our own fault, our own exceeding fault." 

On this ground it is, that the Bible so con- 
tinually makes confession of our sins to God 
a condition of our acceptance. ^' If we confess 
our sins. He is faithful and just to forgive us 
our sins, and to cleanse us from all unright- 
eousness." He needs no confession from us 
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as though He knew not beforehand all we can 
tell Him, and far more; nay, it is He who 
must teach as what to confess, both what our 
sins have been and how great their guilt. 

" I need not to confess my life to Thee who hest can tell, 
What I have heen and what I am. I know Thou know'st 

it well. 
The circumstances of my crimes, their number and their 

kind. 
Thou knowest them all; and more, much more than I can 

call to mind." 

He bids us confess our sins to Him, because 
thereby we own Him conqueror in the strife 
which our rebellious spirits have been waging 
against Him. We broke His easy yoke &om 
off our necks, when we first deliberately followed 
our own will instead of His : now we bow down 
those proud necks before Him, that He may 
replace it upon us ; and thus, like Achan in this 
Book of Joshua, we " give glory to God.**^ 

And hence we learn much about the nature 
of such confession, and the principles which must 
guide it, if it is to be availing. Its twofold 
object is, God's glory y our humiliation; but 
neither of these alone neither without the 
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other. For it is possible so to seem to glorify 
God by our confession of our sins, as to forget our 
own shame. For instance, are cases rare, where 
men, who have sinned grievously and shame- 
fully, even delight to dwell upon their past sins, 
in order, as they think, to magnify God's love 
and power in rescuing them from their bond- 
age ? But such forget that God is only glori- 
fied so far as they are humbled; and that to 
think of past sin with any feeling but of shame 
and contrition ^i^honours instead of honouring 
God. 

And so again, there may be a confession of 
sins which may even give glory to ourselves 
instead of God. Such confessions as speak 
only of general sinfulness are often but self- 
righteousness, self-exaltation, in disguise. Do 
we take shame to ourselves, does it humble us 
at all, to own, in general words, that we are 
"sinners,'^ ^' great sinners ?'' What do we 
more than take our place amongst a large class 
of our fellow-men, and even claim credit for a 
superior spiritual knowledge, which has enabled 
us to be so much in advance of them ? 
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He who desires truly to confess his sins must 
seek to know the secret of the plague of his 
own heart ; to trace his sins home to the root 
from which they springs that he may pluck it 
up. He asks of God the light which makes 
manifest the counsels of his hearty that he may 
look upon his sins in some degree as He looks 
upon them; that so God may be glorified in 
his abasement. As by sin after sin he has 
fallen^ sin branching out from sin^ and bearing 
fruit which again sows itself in the heart and 
brings forth fresh fruit ; so by humble confes- 
sion of all these does he do what he may to 
restore to God the glory He has been robbed of. 
^^ Father, I sinned against Thee/' he cries, as each 
fresh sin discloses itself, or even fresh light from 
Heaven falls upon old sins. Every tear from a 
broken heart declares the sinner's shame and 
God's holiness. 

And when I speak thus of confession of our 
sins to God, I have not forgotten that the Bible 
exhorts us to confess our sins one to another ; 
nor that it is a very instinct deeply planted in 
our nature, to long to pour out our griefs to 
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others, even the more so the deeper they are ; 
just as the little child cannot be happy till it 
has told its misdeeds into its mother^s ear, I 
know, too, that our Church makes provision 
for such natural cravings, and invites those 
whose hearts are troubled with any weighty 
matter, and who cannot quiet their own con- 
sciences by going direct to God, to open their 
griefs to those who, as Christ^s ministers, — 
charged by Him with the blessed office of 
winning sinners to God, and with authority 
to speak in His Name, — may, beyond all others, 
satisfy such needs. This may be so, and yet 
the great truth remains, as I have declared it, 
that to God alone can any confession of sins 
\^ really made, as from Him alone can any 
true comfort come. The burdened heart, un- 
accustomed to commune with God, may seek 
to pour out the tale of its sins and sorrows 
into the bosom of a fellow-sinner's love, not 
knowing as yet how to draw near to One who 
is so far above out of its sight; yet this may 
only be as a atejpping stone to the Ear of God ; 
He alone can hear the tale of human sins. He 

K 
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alone send down the gracious words of pardon 
and peace. 

I have one more point to notice before I leave 
this portion of the Parable. 

What is meant by the Prodigal^s leaving out 
in his actual confession that which he had 
resolved to say about his being made one of his 
father^s hired servants ? 

Our Saviour would teach us here, that though 
the first thought of the awakened heart is, that 
it never can regain what it has lost, and accord- 
ingly it desires to occupy the lowest place in 
its Heavenly Father's love, yet this is abso- 
lutely impossible, and the sinner will soon 
find it so. God's first pledge of unchanging 
love, meeting the sinner on his way, opens 
out to him visions of peace and joy which 
before he had given up for ever, and makes him 
feel that, if he is to come back at all, it must 
be as a well beloved Son. It must be so. What 
other place can there be for us, but that of sons 
in our own Father's House ? ' Unworthy ^ 
we may be to be called such, unworthy we still 
feel ourselves to be, yet once having retasted 
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the blessings of our Father^s love, nothing less 
can satisfy us more. 

He who has once felt the burden of his sins, 
and the blessed hope of being set free from it, 
will leave his future in the hands of his Heavenly 
Father. We cannot know what God may have 
in store for us ; whatever He allots us, will be far 
better than we have deserved. He may think 
best to make us ^'go mourning ^^ all our days, reap- 
ing as we have sown, tasting those bitter fruits 
of sin which for the most part take their ordinary 
appointed course, even with those whom God 
fully a<jcept«. But, if we have won back the 
love of God, of what consequence can any thing 
besides be ? What are all this world^s joys to 
one who has no sure hope for the life to come ? 
What are all the sorrows which follow in the 
track of sin, to one who is sure that the guilt of 
sin is blotted out and his pardon sealed; who 
knows, by the best of all safe tokens — the word of 
Christ witnessed to by his own heart — that 
nothing can separate him from the love of God, 
which is in Christ Jesus his Lord ? 
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HIS FATHER BIDS HIS SERVANTS RECLOTHE 

HIM. 



TTTE might forget, if we were not reminded of 
it, that the words which follow — ^^ But the 

PATHER SAID TO HIS SEBVANTS, BrING FORTH THE 
BEST ROBE, AND PUT IT ON HIM ; AND PUT A RING 
ON HIS HAND, AND SHOES ON HIS FEET^^ although 

addressed to the servants, are really the father's 
answer to that touching confession of his son. 
Yet, when this is borne in mind, we feel at once 
how expressive the fact of such an omission is, 
conveying more than any direct reply could have 
done. For thus is declared more forcibly than 
by any positive statement, that the father can- 
not deny the truth of what his son affirms; 
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nor will he gloss it over, or soften the edge of 
its self-reproach. There is no gainsaying the 
son's heart-broken confession. The father has 
but to glance again at those soiled garments 
and that emaciated form, to convince himself 
that indeed he is unworthy. 

His command to his servants fully admits 
this. It implies most strongly, that, such as 
he is, his father's house is no fit place for him. 
And yet, with what consummate tenderness is 
this allowed ! The father's words look beyond 
the past, the hated past, and fix themselves 
upon the brighter future. 

It is evident that here again, as more than 
once before, there is a gap in the story needing 
to be filled up. For the father had met the 
son, as will be recollected, while ''yet a great 
way off," and now he speaks to the servants, as 
if, apparently, they were all standing together 
outside the house. '' "Rrmg forth the robe, and 
the ring and shoes," he says to them ; that is, 
forth &om the house : '' go into the house and 
fetch them out," as though the servants had 
come out to meet their master and his strange 
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companion, when they saw them drawing near, 
and now were standing just without the en- 
trance, to pay the customary welcome. And 
therefore all that has taken place between that 
first meeting afar oflF and this arrival at the 
father^s house has to be supplied. 

And, as we saw to be the case in more than 
one former instance, the interpretation of the 
tale explains this partial incoherence. For hereby 
does our Blessed Lord cast a veil over all that 
happens between that first meeting of God with 
the returning penitent, which was considered 
before, and this present scene. As before with 
the " coming to himself,^' and the first setting 
forth till his father meets him, so now with the 
journey which they two make together, as little 
as possible is • said about it. We see it done, 
but not the doing of it. You may remember 
what I said in explanation of this ; that out of 
compassion for our weakness, the difficulties of 
the way are purposely kept out of our sight; 
that while the sinner^s downward course is 
spread out, as in a map, with all its miseries 
laid down, the way home is gathered up into 
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liie least space possible, foreshortened, so to say, 
that we may only see the few chief stages ot 
the road, as landmarks both to guide and cheer 
us on. 

Besides, too, who can fix limits to the length 
of such a journey as the returning sinner takes, 
between the two points of his course thus clearly 
marked out ? Can we dare to say how many 
tears and sighs, how many bitter self-accusa- 
tions and prayers for pardon, how many intense 
strivings against old sins, are needed, to fill up 
that measure of the way of repentance, which 
lies between the first outpouring of the sinner^s 
heart to God in true confession, and that formal 
reception which we are about to speak of? Does 
it not depend on manifold and diflPering inflti- 
ences ? May not the springs within, whence 
flows the ^^ godly sorrow,^^ be of various depths 
and powers, the abundance of one stricken heart 
bearing it along with a force and speed much 
greater than of another ? Surely one penitent 
sinner may weep out a whole life-time of mis- 
deeds, while another, as truly touched by God^s 
Spirit, may be slowly unwinding the tangled 
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thread of the past^ with eyes that will not run 
over and groans that cannot be uttered. 

And therefore in this divine pattern to which 
all penitents must, after their measure, conform, 
while the stages of the way are marked, the 
distance between them is left for individual 
experience to fill up. That there is much to be 
done between the first in\iyard assurance of 
God's love and those final pledges of acceptance 
which are represented by the scene to be dwelt 
on now, we might infer from that description, 
in the literal tale, of the first welcome "a 
great way ofi^,'' and the reception at the door of 
home. Of what sort, too, that interval has 
been, we can understand well enough; for, 
when we make every allowance for the power of 
Grod's sustaining arm, it is a weary, a heart- 
breaking way which the sinner has to travel. 
Even with the blessed comforts of God's in- 
ward pledges to the soul, the strength which 
His Presence gives, how hard the early efforts of 
sustained repentance, when the sinner treads 
the narrow up-hill road, while the feeble knees 
sink under him, and his own strength would 
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bear him aside from rather tlian along the way I 
Surely he needs to think often of that loving 
welcome, and to bear heavily on that Strong 
Arm, the strength of which is made perfect in 
weakness such as his. 

But, at length, whether the way has been 
long or short, he stands before the door of that 
house which was once his home, and the father, 
knowing his necessities before he asks that they 
may be relieved, gives the command to bring 
forth such apparel as may make the wanderer 
fit to enter there again. What is meant by 
this in the history of the returning peni- 
tent? 

I have no doubt that, aS that embrace of 
welcome given afar off, denotes the first secret 
pledge of God^s accepting love, given and re- 
ceived by God and the sinner in the solitude of 
the inward spirit, so this second and further act 
must be interpreted of the restoration of the 
sinner to his place in the visible Household of 
God, and to a participation in all those spiritual 
privileges which are offered there. That first 
meeting, as we saw, was witnessed by no mortal 
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eye. God speaks the words of most blessed 
reassurance to the sinner's inmost soul ; and he, 
in the silence of his own heart, receives them. 
But now the scene presented to us is a diflPerent 
one. The second stage of the homeward jour- 
ney has been completed ; he and his father stand 
together at the outer door of his old home ; and 
others now are standing by as spectators of, 
rather, as actors in, what is done. Who 
are these servants, to whom the father is repre- 
sented as addressing himself? 

We have heard indeed of servants before in 
the Parable, of those ^^ hired servants,^' who 
had bread enough and to spare ; and, though it 
is necessarily difficult to give every minutia of 
a Parable its consistent interpretation, I cannot 
doubt that we were meant to catch thence the 
thought of those who served God from lower 
motives than those of real sonship — whose aims, 
and so whose rewards, were less worthy. But 
the word translated ^^ servants'' here is quite 
distinct from that ; it is the word used by St, 
Paul, when he calls himself ^^ Paul, the servant 
of God and of Jesus Christ ;" or, when he says 
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of himself and the other Apostles and his fellow- 
labourers, that they were the ^' servants ^^ of 
those to whom he was writing, ^^for Jesus^ 
sake/^ And so, who can be the servants meant 
here, who bring the robe, and ring, and^ shoes 
out of the father*s house, but those who serve 
God in a special sense and by a special calling, 
beyond the common ^^high calling^' of all 
Christians, as Uia ministers, which does but 
mean. His servants ? They, as that great ser- 
vant of Jesus Christ says, have committed to 
them, the precious treasure of the Gospel to 
keep and to dispense, though they bear it in 
earthen vessels ; ^^ ministers of Christ, and 
stewards of the mysteries of God/^ And if it 
be Christ^s plan for the salvation of His people, 
as we know it is, that His gifts of grace, 
whereby the sanctification of each individual 
soul is to be effected, should be bestowed through 
outward means, ministered by human instru- 
mentality, then, most fitly and consistently at 
this point of the Parable, are those His servants 
introduced, by whom the sacred ordinances of 
His visible Church are dispensed. To them^ 
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when the returning sinner draws near to the 
outer gates of God^s House^ wherefrom he had 
wilfully departed, does the Master of that 
House, in effect, give command, " Bring forth 
out of 'My treasury fit apparel to reclothe this 
My son/' We shall see this more clearly, when 
we consider what is meant by the especial 
articles of apparel here designated— a robe, and 
a ring for the hand, and shoes for the feet. 

It may be well to recall for an instant the 
actual condition of the sinner, whose life we 
have been tracing out, at the moment to 
which we have now come. His case is not one 
which can be represented fully by any inward 
misery ; however truly this has been realized in 
him, there has been also an outward degradation 
proportionate to it. Great may have been the 
bitterness of his own heart, yet the shame of 
his life in the eyes of men has been commensu- 
rate. And for this latter he needs relief also* 
That inward secret pledge of God's unchanging 
love, of which we have spoken, has been to him 
like the branch cast into the waters of Marah, 
imparting a heavenly sweetness where there 
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seemed before but one deep welling forth of 
bitterest self-reproach. And for the outward 
shame — ^the loss of a Christianas name and 
position and all the blessed gifts of grace con- 
sequent upon these — this apparel, brought forth 
by God'*s servants, is the appointed remedy. 
First of all, what is the robe which they are 
commanded to put on him ? 

We shall all remember how under the same 
figure is again and again set forth in Holy 
Scripture a man^s spiritual condition. As we 
are by nature, our righteousness is but " filthy 
rags/' to be renewed by the Grace of God, is to 
"put on'' the new man. Our own common word 
^^ habit," by which we mean the accustomed 
manner of our life in some one or more particu- 
lars, suggests precisely the same idea; for habit 
only means clothing. But above all, we have 
the expression more than once in the Bible of 
'•putting on Christ," as though He were, in 
some sense, a garment to cover our sinfulness. 
And if I were to say in the fewest words what 
that robe is which the servants are to bring out 
of the house for the penitent sinner, I know not 
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how I could express myself so exactly and at 
the same time so fully^ as by using the language 
of the Apostle, and saying that it means what 
he meant by ^^ putting on Christ/^ It is not 
putting on a good life, as a man might wrap his 
ragged and filthy clothes over with new and 
clean ones, letting his sins still remain beneath 
a better outward conversation, and only hiding 
them by it; nor is it a change of heart and 
purpose, without a corresponding amendment of 
the visible life; nor, again, can it be a mere 
change wrought only in the sight of God. It 
must mean a so putting on the holiness of Christ, 
that it shall become a principle and spring of a 
new life to us, penetrating into every thought, 
and desire, and will, and renewingthem, somewhat 
as the tree, through the life of the reviving year, 
by an inward power pushes off its old leaves for 
the new ones which are to take their place. 
And yet, not as though this work could be per- 
fected in a moment, as though the thorough 
sanctification of a defiled sinner were the work 
of an hour. While the life within is growing, 
there is, so to say, a hiding of the sinful soul in the 
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secret place of Christ's love. All through this 
present life of sin and temptation we need thus 
to be covered over in a righteousness more per- 
fect than our own. We put on Christ, as we 
put off ourselves, and yet both within and 
without — within, as a mother feeds her child at 
her own breast and imparts to it of her own life 
and strength ; without, as a King might clothe 
a beggar in his own royal garments. And when 
it is said that we, God's ministers, bring forth 
the robe which means all this, it is but saying 
in figure what St. Paul says literally, that 
" God was in Christ reconciling the world unto 
Himself, and hath committed unto us the word 
of reconciliation.'' That word we declare, that 
whole ^' ministry of reconciliation " we, however 
personally unworthy, discharge ; the great and 
precious promises of the Gospel, all its life- 
giving ordinances, we, though but as. the vessels 
of clay that carry the fine gold, administer. 
Repentance has an outward side, visible to all 
men, and through the visible agency of man 
God is pleased to perfect it. 

I am bound to mention indeed that in the 
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original words of onr Savionr's Parable^ there is 
a possible aUusion here^ in this robe of righteous- 
ness^ which our English version passes bj. 
For the literal rendering of the words would be^ 
'^ Bring forth the first robe/^ leaving it uncertain 
whether it is .the first in time, or the first in 
loortA and excellence which is meant. It is not 
of much importance^ except so far as that we 
may be specially taught here that it is the state 
from which the sinner has &llen to which he 
may be restored ; whether by " first " we infer 
that state of which St. Paul says^ ^' as many as 
have been baptized into Christ, put on Christ/' 
or accept it more generally of the former con- 
dition of purity and obedience. It is to be 
noticed too, that nothing is said here of the 
taking off the old garments before putting on 
the new, ^' those garments spotted by the flesh,'' 
in which the wilful sinner stands arrayed. 
Perhaps it could neither be said with truth that 
old sins are stripped away first, nor — still less — 
that the new life is laid upon the old. In the 
clothing of the soul, as the new life spreads and 
grows, the old, while it decays and perishes, is 
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driven away by the new; as sometimes one 
may see the old leaves hanging on a tree till the 
new ones push them from the branch. 

But I have spoken as yet only of the robe. 
What are meant by the ring and the shoes ? 

We may without difficulty find more meanings 
than one for these ; and perhaps we can scarcely 
say which of these best represents the intention 
of the blessed Speaker of the Parable. A ring 
for the finger, we know, was a mark of honour. 
Thus, when Joseph interpreted Pharaoh^s dream, 
Pharaoh took off his ring from his hand, and 
put it on Joseph's hand, as a token of the 
dignity to which he was about to admit him. 
Again, a ring in ancient times, as now, used to 
have a seal attached to it, and with these signet- 
rings kings and great men sealed and signed 
their decrees ; and so the ring here might be a 
figure of that seal of God which is set on us, 
who, in the language of St. Paul, are sealed 
with the Spirit, as a treasure which must be 
kept safe till the day of redemption. Or once 
more, as we know, the ring was a token given 
in marriage, expressing the unbroken enduring 
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love of those thns united; and then it would 
be a sign of the eternal nnchangeable affection 
wherewith the Father binds Himself to His new- 
found son. And none of these interpretations 
will come amiss. The sinner needs a formal 
restoration to sonship^ and the special g^ce of 
Grod^s spirit^ as an outward pledge of that un- 
changing love of which he has been secretiy 
assured. The first interpretation^ I believe^ on the 
whole^ to be the most likely: the penitent sinner 
is re-admitted by the visible ministry of the 
Church to his former place^ as a true child of 
his Father in Heaven. 

At any rate^ by both the ring for the hand 
and shoes for the feet^ Christ would teach us 
that that righteousness which He gives the sin- 
ner is not to be unfruitful or inoperative, but to 
bear fruit in a godly life and conversation, and 
so that the penitent^s hands and feet, that all 
his deeds and all his steps — his daily works and 
his daily course — must have on them the mark 
of God, and be bound to His service by the 
gentle restraints of a loving obedience. For 
those hands and feet had before been " the in- 
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struments of unrighteousness/^ now they must 
do God's will, moved and guided by an obedient 
heart. You will remember that the Bible tells 
us that our '' feet must be shod with the pre- 
paration of the Gospel of peace/' to ^^ tread under 
foot the power of the enemy " is a need meeting 
us almost every hour ; and therefore those shoes 
which the father commajids to be brought forth 
for his son, can be nothing else than special 
power to walk henceforth in the way of life, not 
turning to the right hand or to the left, but 
surmounting every hindrance, and crushing 
every temptation. Thus clothed and furnished, 
the door of our Father's house is open to us 
again ; nay, we may range at liberty through it, 
and be sons again, not in name only but in 
reality; made wiser indeed by a most bitter ex- 
perience, and if saddened and broken in spirit, 
and bereft of the purer joys of happier days, 
yet with a well of comfort springing up from 
within, drawn from the depths of a loving peni- 
tence, too deep for aught of this life to affect. 
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RE KILLS TRE FATTED CALF, AND REJOICES 
OVER HIS SON'S RETURN, 



11/ HEN the father gave that command to 
his servants to go into the house and 
fetch fit garments for his son, he did not forget 
his other and more pressing needs, his exceeding 
hunger and bodily weakness from want of food. 
And so, he further bids them, '^ being hither 
THE FATTED CALF AND KILL it/^ This was scarcely 
what we should have expected; that for one 
famishing a dainty feast, only to be prepared 
after much delay, should be provided, a feast ill 
suited from its very sumptuousness for one just 
escaped with life from actual starvation. We 
should have rather looked for the father^s con- 
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siderate love to supply simpler. food at once, 
to stop the sheer cravings of his son^s hun- 
ger. 

The interpretation of the Parable coincides 
exactly with such a thought. 

For what the returning sinner needs and 
craves for almost beyond all else, is something 
to appease the intolerable emptiness and weak- 
ness of his spirit. Even though a sense of sin, 
and the shame that follows on a sense of sin, 
may at times predominate, and he may cry out 
to God for something to cover his uncleanness, 
to hide him jfrom the eyes of man and, above aU, 
of the Holy God; yet that miserable weakness 
of his whole spiritual being, that emptiness of 
all that is good and pure, wiU never cease to 
make itself felt, amidst the surest pledges of 
his reception by his Heavenly Father. Let him 
even know that he is wrapped round in the 
righteousness of Him who bears our sins, this 
will not appease the aching of an empty soul. 
And so, besides the clothing of the Divine right- 
eousness which he puts on, there must be the 
strength of a new life which he must take in. 
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And this too does the God of penitents, the 
Father of mercies, provide. 

It is true that when I spoke of the best robe, 
I said it implied both an outward and an inward 
righteousness, both justification and sanctifiea- 
tion ; for no less than this will satisfy the lan- 
guage of the Bible, when it speaks of " putting 
on Christ/^ yet, perhaps, the letter of the Parable 
would have been fully satisfied, if I had inter- 
preted '' the best robe '' as only the covering the 
sinner^s unholiness by the perfect righteousness 
of Christ laid upon him, both to the eye of man 
and God ; he, the sinner, by faith, through the 
appointed ministrations of the Church, receiving 
and clothing himself in it. And then the words 
we are now considering, the command to make 
ready the feast of the fatted calf, might be taken 
to include all the inward nourishment of the 
soul. And just as, in the literal feast, there 
would be not only the flesh of the calf for the 
hungry youth to feed on, but all else that is 
eaten with it — all that is requisite to make a feast 
complete, — so here, under the figure of the fatted 
calf may we fairly comprehend every thing that 
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the soul of man needs for its spiritual sustenance. 
But we shall see this better when we consider 
what interpretation this killing of the calf 
demands. 

Now it will be apparent at once, I think, to 
all, that one truth is most certainly shadowed 
forth by the killing of the calf; even that which 
underlies the teaching of both the Old and New 
Testament, that ^^ without shedding of blood 
there is no remission^' of sins. And all such 
blood-shedding, moreover, as we all know, 
pointed to Christ, the One Incomparable Victim, 
whose Sacrifice and Death is the one single 
and sufficient propitiation for the sins of the 
whole world. His Death upon the Cross was 
the fulfilment of all sacrifice ; every slain beast 
offered upon the altar, from the first lamb of 
Abel, pointed to Him, and without Him was a 
valueless empty form. Yet there was, further, one 
sacrifice ordered by God, as we read in the Book 
of Leviticus, to be offered for the sins of the 
whole people of Israel, which was a young bul- 
lock, or a male calf — the very same word that is 
used here in our Parable. Can we doubt, then, 
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who \&y to say the least, pointed towards by the 
fatted calf slain on the coming back of the 
Prodigal? It is not merely a calf, but '^ the 
calf, the fatted one ;^^ " fatted oncorn/^the word 
literally mean&, denoting in the strongest way 
its preciousness. Christ, indeed, is in the Bible 
called " the Lamb of God -" and so there were 
sacrifices of lambs, foreshadowing His Saving 
Death. But though the lamb might best set 
forth His meekness and purity, a calf would 
His preciousness, as being a more valued and 
more costly offering. Though it is not the mere 
hilliTtg of the calf that welcomes the returning 
son ; the calf is to be killed and feasted on. 
" Bring hither the fatted calf, and kill it ; and 
LET us EAT, AND BE MERRY.^^ And if the Death 
of Christ, the one Priceless Sacrifice, be more or 
less distinctly indicated, what is the Feast upon 
It but that Blessed Banquet which He Himself, 
as almost the very last act that went before His 
Death, gave to us to be done in remembrance of 
Him, when He took the Bread and Wine at the 
Paschal Supper, and blessed, and gave them, 
and said they were His Body and His Blood ? 
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For is there any truer, any more scriptural 
way of regarding that Holy Sacrament, than as 
a Feast, where Christ our Saviour is the Food ? 
" The bread which we break, is it not the Com- 
munion,^^ that is, the partaking, " of the Body 
of Christ ? The cup of blessing which we bless, 
is it not the Communion of the Blood of 
Christ V^ Carnal, material thoughts, indeed, of 
Christ's Presence in His own Sacrament, are 
not only a confusion of ideas, but, as our Church 
says, overthrow the very nature of a Sacrament. 
What He meant when He said, ^' Except ye eat 
the flesh of the Son of Man, and drink His 
Blood, ye have no life in you,'' that we desire to 
do, when we partake of His Sacred Mystery ; 
and dare we desire to do either more or less ? 

And, if we may venture to expand such a 
thought, what a glorious glimpse of heavenly 
mysteries is given us in this Parable ! " Let us 
eat and be merry." Who is it that speaks ? It 
is our Heavenly Father; and He invites His 
friends and neighbours, and all the household of 
faith, to come and rejoice over the returning 
sinner. He, the Eternal Father, is, in some 
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sense, present as a guest at His own Feast. 
There, where the Sacred Feast is being cele- 
brated over returning sinners (and what are any 
of us but returning sinners, redeemed by the 
same Precious Blood?), God is present, yea. 
He rejoices, yea. He is merry. We say, in our 
Communion Service, " Therefore with Angels 
and Archangels, and all the company of Heaven, 
we laud and magnify God^s glorious Name,^^ 
but a Greater even than Angels is with us, 
rejoicing with us and with them over the work 
of His own love. 

And if the diflSculty should suggest itself, 
as most reasonably it may, that the change 
which would thus be implied in the penitent^s 
spiritual state, from the defilements of the 
coarsest sins to the very highest act of Christian 
worship, is one which cannot be realized with 
the quickness of transition here described, what 
I said before on this very point will partly 
meet the case. This Parable throughout is an 
ideal; representing both sin and Divine grace 
in all their fulness. Nothing is taught us of 
any interval of time ; on the one hand, is the 
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sinner^s lowest degradation; on the other, his 
completed restoration. Just as that famished 
man could not have waited for the tardy pre- 
paration of the feast, but must have craved 
some of that bread, enough and to spare, even 
the memory of which had once been, as it were, 
the last thread that kept him up from sinking 
into the abyss of hopeless ruin, so does the re- 
turning penitent desire the simplest nourish- 
ment for his soul — God^s most familiar pro- 
mises ; such utterances as the Publican^s, " God 
be merciful to me a sinner/^ the lowliest wor- 
ship in the farthest comer of the House of God. 
His starving soul must first be fed with these 
for weeks, or months, or years even, it may be, 
till with renewed strength he can go forward to 
the Feast of Love. And, moreover, in that 
Feast itself is every thing ; not only the Presence 
of Him who loved us and gave Himself for us, 
for faith to see and draw near to, but every 
thing besides which the sinner needs — prayer, 
and most comfortable words of grace, and con- 
fession of sins and absolution, and most elevating 
praise, and whatever else God has given to 
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sinful man for his renewal. The Feast of the 
Saviour's Death is the last and best of all; 
comprehending all that our souls desire, short of 
that fruition of God's Presence in the Highest 
Heavens, when we shall see Him face to face. 

But one sentence more remains, and then the 
task which I set myself is done. ^^FoR this 

MY SON WAS DEAD, AND IS ALIVE AGAIN ; HE WAS 

LOST, AND IS found/' Then, one who lives in 
sin is, as God seeth, dead — dead while he liveth, 
dead to all the purposes for which life was given 
him. He is dead and he is lost — ^lost to God, 
lost to himself, lost to the sphere of being 
wherein his place was given him. The sinner 
living in wilful sin, though glorying in his sin, 
though proud of his sin, though thought much 
of, admired, flattered, courted by his fellow- 
sinners, is, in the ' sight of God, but as a dead 
thing, lost and perished. 

^ Thus have I unfolded to you, as I best could, 
the portion I proposed of this most gracious, most 
wonderful Parable. What I have said has been 
the fruit of deep conviction, not hastily formed, 
but again and again pondered. I have a strong 
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confidence that in the interpretation I have 
given, I have but let the Parable speak for 
itself, and so necessarily taught what Jesus 
desired to teach. If I have erred, it has been, 
I am sure, on the side of mercy. The God of 
mercy pardon me for this I I know not how, 
henceforth, any single sinful man or woman 
who may read the tale as I have tried to unfold 
its meaning, can ever say, '^ / have not been 
invited to come back to God my Father.'^ I 
have sadly missed my aim, too, if, on the other 
side, I have made sin and sinning seem to any 
one a light thing, a thing to be taken up, or to 
be continued in, without extremest peril. I 
will not sum up again even the main outlines 
of the Parable. If what I have written were 
but my own words, I should not look for any 
abiding results ; but as they have been, I hum- 
bly trust, not mine, but God^s, it would be 
faithless not to hope that in some sinful heart, 
in His own good time, they may bear fruit unto 
life eternal, 

O Thou Good Shepherd, who didst leave the 
joys of Heaven to seek and save Thy strayed 
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and lost sheep amidst the wilderness of this evil 
world, bless, in mercy, bless to them these Thy 
own precious words ! Open their hearts to Thy 
most gracious teaching, and draw them thereby, 
away from their misery and shame, to that Fold 
where Thou feedest Thy flock in green pastures 
beside the waters of comfort, whence none can 
ever perish, nor be plucked out of Thy hand. 



THE END. 
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lain to his Excellency the Lord Lieutenant Two Sermons, lately preached 
in the Parish Church of Ahoghill, Diocese of Connor. 8vo. td. 

BY ARCHDEACON DENISON. 

What is the Government Bill? National Elemen- 

tary Education : a Letter to the Right Hon. Gathorne Hardv, M.P., 
Secretary of State for the Home Department By George Anthony 
Dbnison, M. A., Archdeacon of Taunton. 8vo. 3^. 

BY THE REV. CANON SEYMOUR. 

Diochan Synods: a Speech delivered in the yerusaletn 

Chamber, Friday. July 3, 1863 ' with a Preface on the Present Crisis in the 
Chiuxh. By Richard Seymour, M.A., Rector of Kinwarton, Honorary 
Canon of Worcester, and Proctor for the Clergy of the Diocese of Worcester. 
Third Edition. 8vo. w. 

BY THE REV. J. R. MAGRATH. 

A Plea for the Study of Theology in the University: 

a Sermon, preached before the University of Oxford on the Second Sunday 
after the Epiphany, January 19, 1868. By J. R. Magrath, M.A., Fellow 
and Tutor of Queen's College, and Select Preacher. 8vo. xf . 

BY THE REV. A. GARFIT. 

TJie Conscience Clause^ and the Extension of Educa- 

tion in the Neglected Districts ; practically considered with reference to the 
present state of the Education Question. By the Rev, Arthur Garfit, 
M.A. 8vo. M. 

BY ISAMBARD BRUNEL, ESQ. 

Remarks on the Proceedings at Capetown in tJie 

matter of the Bishop of Natal. By Isambard Brunel, M.A., of Lincoln's 
Inn, Barrister at Law. 8vo. xs, 

BY CHARLES McCABE, ESQ. 

Annual Supplement to the Tithe Commutation Tables 

pa3^ble for the year z868, according to the average prices of Wheat, Barley, 
and Oats for the seven preceding years, as published in the " London Gazette " 
of 7th Jan., 1868. By Charles McCabe, Secretary of the University Life 
Assurance Society. Royal 8vo. xs, 
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IN THE COURSE OF PUBLIC A TION, 

CATENA CLASS I CO RUM 

A Series of Classical Authors ^ 

EDITED BY MEMBERS OF BOTH UNIVERSITIES UNDER 

THE DIRECTION OF 

THE REV. ARTHUR HOLMES, M.A. ' 

FELLOW AND LECTURER OF CLARE COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, 

AND 

THE REV. CHARLES BIGG, M.A. 

SENIOR STUDENT AND LATE TUTOR OF CHRIST CHURCH, OXFORD, 
SECOND CLASSICAL MASTER OF CHELTENHAM COLLEGE. 

The Editors of this Series design to issue texts of all the authors whic 
are commonly read, and to illustrate them with an English Commentarj 
which they will endeavour to render compendious as well as cleaj 
Standard books of Classical reference being now accessible to ever 
Scholar, it has become needless to insert in notes the mass of extraneou 
matter which for older editions was indispensable. On many subject 
collateral to the text the Editors of the present Series will be able to sul 
stitute reference for quotation, and will thus obtain greater scope for can 
fully discussing points of scholarship closely connected with the text itsel: 
The Series is intended to be available not only for Classical Students a 
the Universities, but also for the highest Forms of Public Schools. 

The following Works are in progress : — 



HOMERI ILIAS, edited by S. H. Rey- 
nolds, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of 
Brasenose College, Oxford. 

*Vol. I. Books I. to XII. {Nearly ready.) 

SOPHOCLIS TRAGOEDIAE, edited by 
R. C. Jebb,M.A., Fellow and Assistant 
Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Part I. — Electra. 3*. 6d. 

Part II. — ^Ajax. 3*. 6d. 

ARISTOPHANIS COMOEDIAE, 
edited by W. C. Green, M.A., late 
Fellow of King's College, Cambridge. 
Classical Lecturer at Queens' College. 

Part I.— The Achamians and the 
Knights. 4^. 

Part II.— The Clouds. {Nearly 
Ready.) 

THUCYDIDIS HISTORIA, edited by 
Charles Bigg, M.A., Senior Student 
and late Tutor of Christ Church, Oxford ; 
second Classical Master of Cheltenham 
College. 

Vol. I. Books I. and II. with 
Introductions. {Nearly ready.) 

HERODOTI HISTORIA, edited by H. 
G. Woods, B.A., Fellow and Tutor of 
Trinity CoUege, Oxford. 



DEMOSTHENIS ORATIONES PUl 
LICAE, edited by G. H. Heslo 
M.A., late Fellow and Assistant Tuti 
of Queen's College, Oxford ; Head Mast 
of St. Bees. 

The Philippics and the Olynthiac 
{yust ready.) 

DEMOSTHENIS ORATIONES PR 
VATAE, edited bv Arthur Holm! 
M. A., Fellow and Lecturer of Clare 
lege, Cambridge. Part I. De Coroi 

TERENTI COMOEDIAE, edited 
T. L. Papillon, M.A., Fellow a 
Classical Lecturer of Merton Colle{ 
Oxford. 

HORATI OPERA, edited by J. ! 
Marshall, M.A., Fellow and 1 
Lecturer of Brasenose College, i 
ford. One of the Masters in Oil 
College. 

JUVENALIS SATIRAE, edited 
G. A. SiMCOx, M.A., Fellow j 
Classical Lecturer of Queen's Colk 
Oxford. 3X. 6d. I 

MARTIALIS EPIGRAMM^ 
edited by George Butler, M.A., 
cipal of Liverpool College ; late Fi 
of Exeter College, Oxford. 
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